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THERE ARE ALWAYS people kind enough after an annual conference 
to say that it was ‘ the best ’. This time I am moved to agree, because 
at a point crucial for further development, there was clear evidence 
of a move forward. What must have struck many people on the 
Saturday morning, as it did me, was the repeated and unselfcon- 
scious testimony to the value of working co-operation between 
groups whose spokesmen have not, in the past, always testified 
in quite that way. Nor did I feel that this was just a matter of hang- 
ing together lest we hang separately, a reaction that might reason- 
ably have been expected to the generally ominous tone of the 
government plans for solving the current economic crisis. After 
all, we have been there before—several times—and we know very 
well that a ‘little budget’ and a seven per cent Bank Rate hold 
out poor hopes for expansion in adult education. My own sense 
was that it went much deeper. The crisp statements from the 
‘informants ’ (and how grateful one was for their crispness) were 
concerned with achievements now sufficiently broadly-based and 
well-rooted to stand being talked about. They were not just emer- 
gency responses to pressure, or even to the Minister’s animad- 
versions, but a true index of a new spirit that suggests that Mr 
Raymond Williams’ plea for ‘ growth ’ is not likely to pass unheard. 


@ The early Autumn is a brisk time for adult education con- 
ferences. The Educational Centres Association discussed adult edu- 
cation as a national necessity at Oxford early in September with 
challenging contributions from Frank Jessup, Roy Shaw and 
Frances Boyd (whose reflections overflowed onto the back page of 
the Guardian the following week). Now a hundred strong, this is 
one of the pleasantest meetings of the year and one that, almost 
uniquely, brings together professionals and keen consumers in a 
sufficiently intimate atmosphere to admit of genuine discussion. 


Even smaller scale but equally purposeful is the annual October 
meeting of the Wardens of Short-term Residential Colleges, held 
this year at Knuston Hall. There is much less sense now than there 
was ten years ago of operating ‘on the margin of a margin’. The 
limitations under which many of the Colleges work are still for- 
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midable but today discussion revolves round performance and not 
merely around potentiality. Indeed, one of the perplexities of a 
Warden’s life now is how to reconcile the values of what is being 
done with the excitements of what might be done. The links with 
Technical Education, tentative only a few years age. are now sub- 
stantial and not without their own problems. What should be the 
balance between ‘scholarship’ and less formal activities? On 
what terms can the Colleges best serve the many special interests 
that clamour for their hospitality ? I was privileged to open a dis- 
cussion under the general title of ‘Retrospect and Prospect’ in 
which these and many other topics came under close scrutiny. At 
the end I was quite clear that the national system of education will 
be much the poorer if the continuing growth of such residential 
opportunities peters out for lack of official sympathy and support. 
At the moment one of the major foundations could do nothing 
more useful than to challenge public responsibility by offering sub- 
stantial grants for development on a ‘ fifity-fifty ’ basis. 


© In ten years the Fund for Adult Education pumped many 
millions of dollars into the study, planning, execution and evalua- 
tion of programmes of adult education in the United States. Some 
of its bounty overflowed into Canada, and our own Institute Lib- 
rary would not exist in its present form had we not been the sole 
recipient, outside North America, of a small but invaluable grant 
from the same source. The Fund’s operations have now ceased 
but in the final allocation of its resources it has ensured the con- 
tinuance, for some time at least, of a number of large-scale activi- 
ties. 

Among them is the Chicago Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, whose Director, A. A. (* Sandy ’) Liveright, is 
the author of Strategies of Leadership in Conducting Adult Educa- 
tion Programmes (Harper & Bros.—New York. $3.50). From the 
Center itself comes recently Forms and Forces in University Adult 
Education by James T. Carey, a detailed study of a kind for which 
we have no parallel. 

In its later years the Fund gave special attention to education 
for public responsibility and leadership. Two recent volumes re- 
flecting this concern are Public Leadership by Wendell Bell, R. J. 
Hill and C. R. Wright (Chandler Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco) and Education for Public Responsibility (Norton & Co., 
N.Y. $4.50). The first of these is designed ‘to review and organise 
some of the social science literature bearing upon the vital matter 
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of education for public responsibility ’ while the second, edited by 
C. Scott Fletcher, the former President of the FAE, contains 
essays by fourteen eminent Americans on the same general theme. 


It is not possible for us to give space to detailed reviews of this 
outpouring of relevant literature in the United States, of which the 
four titles mentioned are no more than an indicative sample. I have 
mentioned them in the hope that everyone here who is seriously 
interested will make and keep contact with Mr Liveright and his 
colleagues at 4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, 15. 


® One small improvement in the tools of co-operation is pro- 
vided by the format of the BBC’s guide to forthcoming programme 
series. Entitled Outlook, it replaces the former Learn while you 
Listen and Look modelled on the Radio Times. The new brochure 
is a smartly tailored job of a size and quality convenient and attrac- 
tive enough to stand handling throughout the Winter. It is a much 
more ambitious, and therefore more costly, job than its predecessor, 
and one less fortunate consequence is that it will not be so freely 
available. Any tutor or organiser who hasn’t yet seen it will be well 
advised to mc’*e quickly. Mr John Robinson, the Further Educa- 
tion Liaison Ojificer at Broadcasting House, will be interested in 
reactions to this effort to ‘ provide a help towards planned listening 
and viewing’ for people with a special interest in one or more of 
the dozen or so special fields which are here identified. We were 
glad to provide facilities for a more effective distribution of Out- 
look to tutors in membership of the TA. 


© The death of Harold Clay, at seventy-five, closes a life that 
epitomises all the finest claims of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. From rank and file member to Union President and Chairman 
of the London Labour Party, from student to tutor, and President 
of the WEA and Honorary Doctorate of Manchester University— 
so runs the record. 

Let us not forget, wrote Mr J. R. Williams, when Harold Clay 
relinquished the Presidency of the WEA, ‘ that the best participants 
in ‘adult education are not the docile ones who come “ to be told ” 
or “‘ to be shown” but those, full of a robust sense of life, who 
come to contribute their own vigorous wisdom to the common pool 
in which academic lore is one of the elements—respected but “ this 
side of idolatry ’’. Of these people Harold Clay has always been the 
genuine representative ’. May there be many more. 


Another death that we are right to mourn is that of Dag 
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Hammerskjold. Those who, in recent months, have been hasty to 
blame the UN for its actions in the Congo and have been ostenta- 
tious in dissociating themselves from its supporting instruments 
in this country have a curiously short view of history. Who expects 
the United Nations Organisation to do other than move from one 
painfully established precedent to another ? Who expects that en- 
trenched interests of every kind will do other than challenge its 
right to move from idealistic statement to effective practice ? 

There is no greater task for adult education than to provide 
the situations in which vital and inevitably controversial issues can 
be subjected to as detached and objective an examination as human 
imperfection can contrive. It was for that reason that we provided 
opportunity at Conference for Donald Tweddle, General Secretary 
of the Campaign in the United Kingdom, to acquaint delegates 
with the educational aspects of the FAO ‘ Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign ’. This is a five year effort offering manifold opportunities 
for worth-while adult education and I hope that readers will make 
and keep contact with their National Committees. In this country 
Mr Tweddle and his educational assistant, Miss Walsh, will welcome 
enquiries at 17, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
(WHitehall 8248). 


® We have been reminded that Edwin Muir, the well known 
Scots poet who was also warden of Newbattle Abbey residential 
college for adult education, was the subject of the annual W. D. 
Thomas Memorial Lecture given at Swansea University College by 
Dr Helen Gardener of Oxford in December of last year. This 
lecture has now been printed and is available from The University 
of Wales Press, Cathays Park, Cardiff, price 2s. 6d. 


E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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CONFERENCE 1961 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE COMMON 
GOOD 


The three articles which follow have been edited from the verbatim 
recordings of the addresses delivered at the Annual Conference of 
the Institute ; the titles have been imposed on them ex post facto 
since the distinguished speakers were invited to address themselves 
te the general theme of the Conference, ‘Adult Education and the 
Common Good’. The centre of gravity is to be found in Mr 
Raymond Williams’ insistence on the necessity of conceiving adult 
éducation as addressed not to minorities but to the generality of 
society. In this context, Mr Carleton Green and Miss Ellen 
McCullough provide two case studies, of which the first is con- 
cerned with the new responsibilities of public address inherent in 
twentieth century instruments of communication. Miss McCullough 
faces the problems, including the organisational problems, of relat- 
ing education to the needs and aspirations of men and women who 
are members of a total society and yet at the same time have 
established loyalties to bodies created to protect and enhance sec- 
tional interests. In opening the Conference, Sir Ronald Adam 
commented that no-one present would be likely to believe that 
adult education provides a cure-all for the ills and problems of our 
society. Equally, no-one reading the following pages is likely to 
underestimate the contribution it might make if the conviction of 
its importance were translated into public action on a substantially 
enlarged scale. 


SPEAKERS AT CONFERENCE 
HUGH CARLETON GREENE, 0.B.E., Director General of the BBC. 
ELLEN MCCULLOUGH, National Woman Officer of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union ; Member of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and Chairman of the TUC’s National 
Women’s Advisory Committee ; Deputy President, Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association ; Member of the Youth Service Development 
Council. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS, M.A., formerly Tutor for the Oxford Univer- 
sity Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, now Lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; author of Culture and Society and The Long 
Revolution. 
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CARLETON: GREENE 


WHEN I WAS ASKED to address this Conference I was glad to accept 
because the invitation was a renewal of an old partnership based on 
common purposes. Both for the Institute and for the BBC that 
partnership runs back into the early days of our history. The 
National Institute of Adult Education is charged with ‘ the duty of 
advising on the liberal education of adults and providing a centre 
of information on all matters relating thereto’. The BBC has 
operated since January Ist, 1927 under the terms of a Charter 
which is granted in view of the importance of the broadcasting 
services ‘as means of disseminating information, education and 
entertainment’. In 1926, while the ‘C’ in BBC still stood for 
Company and not yet for Corporation, the Institute and the BBC 
set up a Joint Committee of Enquiry into Broadcasting and Adult 
Education, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow. The 
Report of this Committee was published under the title New Ven- 
tures in Broadcasting in the spring of 1928. It included some ideas 
which 33 years later we are still presenting to the Pilkington Com- 
mittee as central to all our thinking about the purposes of broad- 
casting. The Committee found it impossible to draw a clear 
distinction between recreation and education. Broadcasting, it said, 
‘ would still be a great educational influence even if no single item 
labelled educational ever appeared in the programmes ’. It went on 
to put the case for more specifically educational programmes, and 
ever since then there have been two strands in broadcasting. On 
the one hand are all the programmes aimed at the general audience 
which contribute to a wider knowledge of the world, a greater 
depth of experience, or a heightened enjoyment of the arts ; on the 
other, those that try to achieve the same ends systematically, 
through programmes planned in series with the needs of some 
particular audience in mind. We set a very high value on our 
special Further Education programmes, and on what they have 
achieved in such fields as the teaching of languages. Radio and 
television are, however, mass media with an.almost universal appeal. 
We believe that their main edcational impact is, and should be, 
made through the general programme output. 

‘Culture ’ is a slippery word, and has a whole range of meanings. 
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According to T. S. Eliot, ‘It includes all the characteristic 
activities and interests of a people: Derby Day, Henley Regatta, 
Cowes, the twelfth of August, a cup-final, the dog races, the pin 
table, the dart board, Wensleydale cheese, boiled cabbage cut into 
sections, beetroot in vinegar, nineteenth century Gothic churches, 
and the music of Elgar’. It sounds rather like the list that a man 
from Mars might make after a short visit to this country and a 
sample week of sound radio and television; and of course it no 
more represents a single way of life than the pages of the Radio 
Times represent the tastes and interests of any single listener or 
viewer. The national culture is diverse ; it has its regional character- 
istics and inflections, its class differences, its sectional pursuits. It 
is the business of the BBC to reflect that diversity. The BBC does 
not stand outside and apart from society. It has simply to respond 
as sensitively as it can to ail the main currents of the national life. 
That does not mean that we have no firm values to go by. I do not 
regard ‘ paternalism ’ as a dirty word any more than Reith did, and 
I hope I shall not sound ‘ undemocratic’ if I say that by and large 
it is fairly well agreed in our society that knowledge is better than 
ignorance, tolerance than intolerance, an active concern for the arts 
or public affairs better than indifference, and that wide interests 
are better than narrow. Against that background of values, what 
we can do is to open up all the possibilities of individual develop- 
ment and social change that come from the debate of a free 
society and from the widest possible dissemination of its arts and 
its knowledge. The limits of that dissemination are very largely 
determined by educational considerations. 

In every society there are inescapable differences of level, deter- 
mined by natural ability, by educational opportunity and by social 
habit. That fact is recognised by the programme structure of sound 
broacasting. The Third Programme is dedicated to communication 
at the highest cultural level ; to keeping alive the great tradition, 
even though it seems austere, uncompromising or unintelligible 
to the great majority. To water down its contents would be to des- 
troy its value. Its audience is never a mass audience ; a character- 
istic Third Programme talk will command some fifty thousand 
listeners. But the surprising and socially significant fact about the 
Third Programme audience is that the total patronage numbers not 
less than a million people, and that a very large proportion of them 
are men and women who have had none of the advantages of 
advanced education. Like the tutorial class, the Third draws on a 
minority of the population, but it draws from every occupation and 
from every social grouping. 
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In every age and in every country there is a small, creative 
minority who are enlarging the bounds of its culture, advancing 
the frontiers of thought, or interpreting afresh the great works of 
the past ; there is a minority, still small, which can respond fully 
to that creative effort ; there is a wider public which can to some 
extent share the same values. In this country that minority has 
never come exclusively from any class or section of the community. 
To that extent our culture has been a unifying and not a dividing 
influence. 

Nowadays, we are in the middle of an educational revolution. 
There has been a great expansion of educational opportunities at 
every level. It has brought with it a new social mobility. The 
grammar school that used to have a Sixth form twenty strong now 
has a Sixth form of a hundred and twenty. Two-thirds of them, 
according to the Crowther Report, come from homes where both 
parents had left school by the age of fifteen. Most of them will be 
absorbed into the ever-increasing ranks of professional men, tech- 
nicians and executives on whom our progress depends. 

It is a clear social gain that these new opportunities are open 
to everyone, but many observers have seen in the new situation a 
corresponding danger—the growth of a new caste system based 
not on birth, but on education, with a small ‘ meritocracy ’ set over 
against the masses. Certainly there are signs of gulfs and failures in 
mutual understanding in our society. There are gaps between 
leaders and led, between politicians and voters, Trade Union officials 
and rank and file Trade Unionists ; experts and plain men. 

The time that has seen these great changes in society has seen 
the rise of broadcasting as the most pervasive and powerful means 
of communication that has ever been devised. Fifteen years ago, 
one of my predecessors, Sir William Haley, addressing this same 
Conference, said (rather surprisingly) that broadcasting was still 
at the Caxton stage. It was already clear that broadcasting might 
bring changes in society as great as those brought by printing. That 
was in the days before the impact of television had made itself 
felt, though, looking back, one can say that the influence of sound 
broadcasting was then at its height. Broadcasting in sound and 
vision has achieved in forty years the position which printing 
achieved in four hundred. Is it possible to discern already what 
changes it has brought in its train ? 

The facts about its diffusion are striking. People in this country 
spend on an average some three-and-a-half hours a day on the 
mass media—that is, on broadcasting, the cinema, newspapers, and 
magazines. Two of those hours are devoted to broadcasting. 
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ive Twenty-five million people listen to something on BBC Sound 
ing | broadcasting each day. More than 80 per cent of the population 


of now have television sets; BBC television patrons number just 
Hy under twenty million a day, and ITV patrons just over twenty-one 
me million. It may be worth noting in passing the simple fact that the 
1as older a child is, the better educated an adult is, the more likely he 
ty. is most of the time to prefer BBC to ITV. For most people tele- 
ng vision is now the main source not only of entertainment, but of 
, knowledge of the world, of enjoyment of the arts, and contact 
yn. with other personalities. It therefore places unprecedented powers 
at in the hands of the providers and imposes on them great respon- 
he sibilities. Those responsibilities are twofold. On the one hand 
Ww broadcasting must cater for majority interests. It must do full jus- 
m, tice to Royal Weddings, Test Cricket, General Elections and the 
th other great national occasions that unite—or divide — us; and 
be | satisfy the nearly universal liking for a good crime story or a good 
h- western. On the other hand it must provide for minorities. Either 
of these activities can serve educational purposes. The danger that 
en many people foresee is that broadcasting in pursuit of a mass 
a audience will impose on everyone a uniform and flavourless mass 
ed culture, and will at the same time squeeze out the minorities. * The 
er real danger’, as Richard Hoggart puts it, ‘is not that mass culture 
in will be crude and raucous, full of sex and violence. The real danger 
en 4 is that a successful mass culture will be too damned nice, a bland, 
ils muted, processed, institutionalised decency, a suburban limbo in 
which nothing ever happens and the grit has gone out of life’. 
on When I read that quotation I wonder whether I ought to have a bad 
ns conscience about Mrs Dale’s Diary. 
0, In my view—I am, of course talking as the representative of 
ne =, what Raymond Williams calls ‘an imperfect, but still generally 
ill responsible public authority powerfully challenged by new forms 
ht of organisation ’—the future of broadcasting as a creative educa- 
at tional force and the avoidance of these dangers is bound up with 
lf the concept of public service broadcasting. The essence of public 
id service broadcasting is that it should have no end in view but 
id the common good. Commercial television has public service obliga- 
Ig tions and sometimes (particularly in Pilkington time) public service 
at impulses, but it must always approach its educational responsibili- 
ties towards the general public with a divided mind. There are 
y times when it wants to come under the public service umbrella ; 
1e there are times when it claims that it is ‘ undemocratic’ to look 


d | beyond the TAM ratings. ITV would like to have it both ways. 
I need not analyse in detail the fallacies in the whole idea of 
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* giving people what they want ’ and judging the success in that task 
by the maintenance of the size of the gross audience. As John 
Reith put it in his evidence to the Crawford Committee in 1925, 
‘He who prides himself on giving what he thinks the people want 
is often creating a fictitious demand for lower standards which he 
will then satisfy ’. It is an easy and profitable business to open up 
new markets for mass-produced soaps and mass-produced soap 
operas, each one indistinguishable from the last. We have chosen 
over the years to open up new markets for Mozart and the Brains 
Trust, for Monitor, and Eye on Research. 

The simple facts are these. A commercial system lives by selling 
time on the air. Every item in peak hours must compete for the 
maximum audience all the time. It is only a public service system 
that can afford to think of its total audience as an aggregate of 
minorities. It is only a public service system with a built-in respect 
for minorities which will in fact persistently seek to find out how 
wide and varied the interests of ordinary men and women may be, 
and how far they can be extended. 

For after all, the most fundamental division of all is between 
those who believe in the capabilities of so-called ‘ ordinary people’, 
and those who don’t. There are those who believe with Mr Cecil 
Harmsworth King that ‘it is only the people who conduct news- 
papers and similar organisations who have any idea quite how in- 
different, quite how stupid, quite how uninterested in education of 
any kind the great bulk of the British public are’. Or again, there 
is Mr Norman Collins who is so much distressed by the illiteracy 
of the letters his company gets and by the unedifying interest of 
the British public in television stars and jazz that he recently felt 
compelled to talk seriously to teachers about their responsibility 
for this deplorable state of affairs. There are indeed many millions 
of people who are not yet in the market for anything but light 
entertainment of an undemanding kind. Probably something like 
one-third of the population are simply not interested in anything 
which sets out to make them think. All sorts of things play their 
part in that, individual intelligence, educational standards, environ- 
ment. But that still leaves a ‘ great bulk ’ of people who are curious 
about the world they live in and about themselves, ready to re- 
spond to experiences for which they would never have asked and 
from which they might remain for ever shut off by the limitations 
of education and circumstance. Who would have thought in 1923 
that in forty years time there would be an audience of over a 
million people for a Bach Promenade Concert ? How many of the 
British public would have asked in 1945 for programmes on 
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archaeology ? Not, it seems reasonable to think, the four million 
who followed Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s last series. Democracy rests 
in the last resort on faith in the plain man. The cynicism that pro- 
vides a flow of trivial entertainment for the masses while despising 
it, and them, is very close to the political cynicism which regards 
them as dupes to be manipulated or fooled. Adult education and 
public service broadcasting must both take the optimistic view. 
They must build on the first-class work of the secondary schools 
and not let its impetus be deadened by the pressures of a mass 
society. They must recognise that education has still a long furrow 
to hoe—after all, universal secondary education is less than twenty 
years old, and the bulk of our people still finish full-time schooling 
at 15. They must accept the world as it is, and not as they should 
like it to be, but hold fast to the belief that the true potential of 
our society has still to be realised. In the meanwhile, public service 
broadcasting must rest on the support of the more responsible part 
of the public, in the faith that education and broadcasting together 
can steadily extend the frontiers of responsibility and good sense. 

The driving force of the adult education movement in the days 
of Mansbridge and Tawney, Lindsay and Beveridge, came from 
the desire to create a true participating democracy as a means to 
the common good, and a social concern still lies at the heart of 
your movement. I should like therefore to take political education 
as an illustration of what I have been saying about the educative 
achievements of broadcasting for the majority audience. Active 
politics is the business of a minority. A widespread interest in and 
concern for public affairs is the ground on which democracy rests. 
The Greeks thought that the city-state should never be too big for 
all its free members to gather together and hear the speeches of its 
leaders. Television has made that possible in the modern nation- 
state. Broadcasting, like the periodical press, is a vehicle for 
political facts and ideas. It can go far beyond the printed word in 
conveying the force and impact of personality, the clash and ex- 
citement of debate. Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign reached its 
tens of thousands ; television reaches millions of homes. It is some- 
times argued that because it comes at the flick of a switch it evokes 
no very vigorous response—that we are becoming a nation of pas- 
sive viewers to whom the troubles of Africa or Berlin, the indus- 
trial prospects of Britain, the hopes and dangers science holds 
before us are no more than a passing shadow-show. The facts 
are more encouraging. Some of you will have seen a recent book 
by Mr Trenaman and Mr McQuail, Television and the Political 
Image, which sets out the results of the last election. Nine out of 
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the sample studied saw something of the political campaign through 
television. Of all the sources of political information and persuasion 
during the campaign, television alone was found to add significantly 
te electors’ knowledge, or to modify substantially their attitudes 
towards the party leaders. Television was the only medium by which 
electors became aware of the views and policies of all the main 
parties, and not merely of their own party. The truly encouraging 
finding is that neither devices of presentation —- except those that 
made for clarity—nor devices of oratory had any significant im- 
pact. The electors had, of course, their old and firm allegiances and 
attitudes, not easily disturbed by new knowledge. For all that, they 
were looking soberly and earnestly for leaders they could trust, and 
for a coherent and convincing policy for government, and those 
who changed their allegiance either way were by and large using 
an independent personal judgment, acting on information drawn 
from their total experience before and during the campaign ... 

There is no reason to believe that television is producing a nation 
of ‘idiots ’°—to use the word in either the Greek or the English 
sense. And if television plays the part that it does in political 
education there is good reason for confidence in its other educative 
functions. It is now without any doubt the most powerful and 
persuasive of all the mass media. To name a programme like 
Monitor is a reminder that even on its single wavelength the BBC 
has a concern for minorities. Sound broadcasting—with an audience 
of five million for the eight o’clock news and four and a half 
million for The Archers—just as certainly remains a mass medium, 
but its greatest educational opportunities lie in its power to address 
minorities. Sound broadcasting is a remarkably cheap medium, the 
cheapest method of communication the world has ever known. The 
BBC can therefore afford to offer an evening choice of three pro- 
grammes, with regional variations, and to cater for an enormous 
variety of individual tastes and interests. 

Sound broadcasting has its own powers. It is doubtful how much 
a chamber music recital, a philosophical discussion or a language 
lesson might benefit from visual presentation. What is certain is 
that sound broadcasting over the years has developed techniques 
that exploit to the full the resources of the sound medium, and 
can offer programmes of an enormous variety. Working in partner- 
ship, television can arouse new interests ; sound broadcasting can 
help to cultivate them in depth. 

We believe that the two media to some extent complement one 
another and demand a common control. We want in the next few 
years to use both to the full, and to use them both in the service 
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of education, formal and informal. That is why we are saying to 
the Pilkington Committee that we need an extension of both. In 
Television we hope first, through the use of the immediately avail- 
able frequencies, to extend our national coverage to the last remote 
hundreds of thousands (who perhaps need television more than 
those who are in the great centres of population) and provide in 
particular a genuinely national service for Wales. Thereafter we 
look forward to the development of the ultra-high frequency bands 
and the starting of a second service which would give us the elbow- 
room we need. We have good reason to be doubtful about the value 
of a segregated teaching service for a minority. For those with the 
will and the ability to undertake a serious and disciplined study, 
the right path lies in the expansion of Technical Colleges, Univer- 
sities, Training Colleges, Evening Institutes, and Tutorial Classes. 
I have no doubt that, in time, the great teaching institutions will 
increasingly use television and its great powers of demonstration 
on closed circuit for their own purposes. Training Colleges will be 
linked with demonstration schools, Universities with other Univer- 
sities, Technical Colleges with Colleges of Further Education to 
make the best use of every available resource. But that is not what 
we mean by broadcasting. Broadcasting is by its nature pervasive 
—and it should be so if the public is to get from it all the benefits 
its various services can bring. 

I have no doubt that with a second television channel at our 
disposal we should find many more opportunities of enriching for- 
mal education at every level, and some opportunities of remedying 
such deficiencies as it may have. But television broadcasting on the 
open air—in the setting of a general service of broadcasting—has 
other powers and opportunities of enormous social significance. 
The whole superstructure of education rests, and must rest, on the 
support of the country as a whole. The student population nowa- 
days comes from every section of society. In the long run, tele- 
vision can carry into every home in the country, an insight into the 
way the biologist thinks and the bearing of his discoveries on our 
daily lives, an awareness of the work of the historian, the 
archaeologist, and the astronomer — and the worlds they have 
opened up, in space and time, and a respect for the things of the 
mind. 

Television can solidly reinforce the broad basis on which the edu- 
cational pyramid rests. It can make a common culture part of the 
common good, by providing a platform for mena of culture. As 
Matthew Arnold put it, ‘The men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality. The great men of culture are those who have had 
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a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, for cariying from one 
end of society to the other the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time, who have laboured to divest knowledge of all that was 
harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to 
humanise it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated 
and learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and thought of 
the time, and a true source therefore of sweetness and light’. In 
the BBC we are proud of the fact that our programmes of history 
and archaeology and science are placed in peak hours where they 
can have the widest possible audience, and are not tucked away in 
a corner—as they would be, or would seem to be, in a specialised 
educational programme service. If we should be granted another 
channel, we should use it for a mixed programme. We should not 
segregate either our more serious output or our programmes with a 
minority appeal on either one of our services. Our policy would be 
to provide two complementary programmes, each of which would 
contain a balanced proportion of light and serious material. This 
would enable us to increase our provision of serious programmes, 
to cater more fully for regional needs than is possible at present, 
and to develop specifically educational programmes for adults in 
television as we have done in sound as well as extending the school 
service (which incidentally has a healthy eavesdropping audience). 
In sound, we want to use the Third Programme wavelength 
throughout the day, so as to make continuous provision for music 
of quality. 

And finally, we want to develop local sound broadcasting—not 
as a channel for competition in the light entertainment field, but as 
a stimulus and adjunct to a true grass-roots democracy and a 
proper counterpart to the centralising tendencies of the mass media. 
Local broadcasting of this sort, as a real service to the community, 
cnly makes sense within the framework of a unified system of 
broadcasting. It is essentially one for minorities ; it calls for the 
closest collaboration between the broadcasting organisations and 
the active minorities in each local community. We hope that it 
might help to revivify local politics, and certainly we have enough 
experience in resisting political pressures, which could be intense 
at the local level, not to be afraid of controversy. We hope that 
it might give a new stimulus to adult education by linking local 
affairs, local history and local institutions with wider studies. Al- 
ready in sample programmes recorded in various provincial cen- 
tres we have entered into an active partnership with the Local 
Education Authorities, with the Workers’ Educational Association 
and with the Universities. 
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What I have been trying to say about our discharge of our 
educational responsibilities can, I think, be summed up like this : 
there are two factors in the educational situation, the mass audi- 
ence, and the minorities of which it is composed ; the really fatal 
mistake in education is to think of the two groups as separate. The 
man who laughs at Hancock (or for that matter watches a corona- 
tion) with everybody else is, as an individual, a gardener, or a 
whippet-fancier, a student of French or an amateur archaeologist. 
It is part of our function to extend the horizons of the mass 
audience and to make them aware of the full range of minority 
interests which might appeal to them. It is part of our function to 
cultivate those special interests. At present, the educational em- 
phasis in television is on the first function, in sound broadcasting 
on the second. An extension of our activities in both media would 
enable us to extend the depth and range of both media. But neither 
separately nor together can they fully achieve those aims which 
the adult education movement has in mind. Both the political and 
the cultural health of the country are sustained by and derive their 
strength from minorities with a passionate concern for the quality 
of life. The common good demands that those minorities shall be 
drawn from the widest possible cross-section of the population ; 
and that nobody should be shut out by the accidents of formal 
education. 

Broadcasting can be the most powerful of all recruiting agencies ; 
it is not so well suited to the purposes of disciplined study, and 
it cannot by its nature offer either fellowship in a common pursuit 
or that clash and encounter of minds out of which come new 
ideas. One of the great services that broadcasting has rendered to 
education has been the provision through the Brains Trust and 
many other programmes of a model of reason in action, of in- 
telligent conversation on everything under the sun. The audience 
for the Brains Trust are however still spectators. The adult educa- 
tion movement is committed to the belief that in those things that 
concern a man most, and most deeply engage his interests, the 
spectator’s role is not enough. And therefore, as Professor Asa 
Briggs puts it, ‘ the task of adult education is to develop impulses 
generated among minorities by the mass media’. 

The Minister of Education has on more than one occasion dwelt 
on the enormous possibilities of broadcasting in general and of 
television in particular as a means of adult education suited to the 
modern age. We accept to the full our responsibilities in that field. 
We do not believe that we can discharge them alone. In so far as 
we aim at giving people a wider background of knowledge and 
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a deeper understanding of the arts, we must go hand in hand with 
the educational system as it opens up wider and wider vistas 
through a raising of the school leaving age, through the provision of 
part-time education for young people, through a great expansion 
of the Universities and technical institutions, and through a widen- 
ing of the scope of adult education. For whatever other agencies 
may achieve, there will always remain the needs of the mature 
man and woman, wishing to reflect on experience and to share its 
lessons. Indeed, that need should grow both with the extension of 
formal education, with the increase of leisure, with the lengthening 
of retirement and the span of life. Broadcasting and adult educa- 
tion are therefore not rivals, but complementary to each other, and 
as we go ahead with our plans we shall hope to strengthen and 
deepen those ties that we have always had with the Institute and 
its members, and to forge new ones. We shall look forward to 
collaboration with those bodies that wish to use the general pro- 
gramme output as a stimulus to thought and discussion, with those 
that wish to experiment in the use of broadcasting as an adjunct 
to formal class study, and increasingly as our opportunities enlarge, 
with those that can best help us both locally and nationally in the 
planned use of broadcasting for specifically educational purposes. 
It is in partnership that the BBC and this Institute can insure to 
some extent against the worst effects of the trivialities served up in 
the name of a perverse interpretation of ‘democracy’ by some 
providers. It is in partnership that we can best contribute to the 
common good, to the effective working of a genuine democracy, | 
and to a society in which the path to every kind of cultural oppor- 
tunity is open to all. 


RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


ELLEN MCCULLOUGH 


THE GENERAL THEME Of this Conference is Adult Education and the 
Common Good: I should like to talk about both ‘ adult educa- 
tion’ and ‘ the common good ’ from the special aspect of the trade 
unionist. Trade unionists, of course, are members of the com- 
munity. They are, in a sense, an easily identified section of the 
community, with special problems to solve, and they bring to the 

solution of those problems their own unique methods. It is very im- | 
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portant that we should recognise that, but it is also very important 
that we should not make the mistake of thinking that trade union- 
ists are, sO to speak, a fifth estate. They are a part of the common 
good, not separate from the rest of the community. 

It is easy to see, however, that questions of education pose some 
special problems for the trade unionist. Almost all trade unionists 
send their children to be educated through the state system of edu- 
cation. It follows, therefore, that trade unionists as such have a 
special as well as a general interest in a good educational system. 
They have the general interest that every member of the commun- 
ity has in having a public education system which is adequate and 
in which the standards are high. But they also have a special 
interest: if the public education system is not adequate, if its 
standards are not high, their children are the first to suffer. The 
trade unionist knows only too well that unless constant pressure 
is brought to bear, his children will not have their share even of the 
few opportunities that do exist. It is one thing to say that oppor- 
tunities are limited ; it is quite another to say that they are limited 
to a fairly narrow group or class in the community. 

Trade unions have always had this two-fold interest in public 
education. From the very earliest days, you will find in Trade Union 
Reports discussions of general educational work, and complaints 
of the general poorness of the educational system. This continues 
today. At its meeting earlier this month, the Trade Union Congress 
had reported to it, the work of its Education Committee: This 
included representations made to the Government about their 
failure to implement the proposals of the Crowther Committee, 
about the training and selection of teachers and similar matters, as 
well as representations made in relation to maiters which are more 
obviously the concern of trade unionists. Occasionally it is argued 
that the trade unions should not concern themselves with these 
general matters, but I don’t think anyone who has given a minute’s 
thought to it will really honestly continue with that view. 

When it comes to the field of adult education, the trade unions 
have a special, and a rapidly developing, interest—which springs 
from two different sources. First, there is the problem of the use 
of ‘leisure. Some people may have smiled a little at hearing the 
rather pompous statements that sometimes come from the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress on the subject of, for in- 
stance, the encouragement of the arts. Let me be plain about the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress. We are a body of 
men and women no longer in the first flush of our youth, and we do 
from time to time tend to become pompous. This is very regret- 
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table, but it is extremely human! However, it is not reasonable to 
argue that trade unionists as such have no need to be interested in 
the encouragement of the arts: the use of leisure is a real and 
very special trade union problem. In the first place, working hours 
are decreasing, although this to my mind is not the most important 
factor. The statistics of hours actually worked show that there has 
not, in fact, been any very great decrease over the last thirty years. 
What is much more important is that differing standards have meant 
an ability to use leisure in a different way. The working man, or 
woman, is no longer completely exhausted at the end of the work- 
ing day, although the working day itself may not be much shorter. 
His home conditions are infinitely more comfortable than they 
were. His accesses to the uses of leisure are infinitely more varied. 
To the working man, you can really talk about using leisure now ; 
a generation ago, you could only talk about resting from toil. This 
is a great challenge fo the trade unions. It is easy enough to say to 
people ‘ You have leisure; you have vigour, means and money ; 
use your leisure creatively’, but it will not mean very much to 
people who have never had any opportunity of experimenting with 
the different uses of leisure. 

There is a second source of trade union interest in adult educa- 
tion, in what might be called the more serious kind of adult educa- 
tion. From the beginning, trade unions have given support to bodies 
like the Workers’ Educational Association, to the long-term 
colleges, and to the extra-mural departments of the universities. 
But, in the last ten years or so, the increasing strength and power 
of the trade union movement has brought increasingly heavy duties 
and responsibilities upon its officers at all levels, from the men 
and women who decorate the General Council to the thousands 
of shop stewards (who, on the whole, get more publicity than the | 
General Council). Once you have a recognised system of collective 
bargaining and joint consultation, the representatives of the trade 
unions need not only courage, integrity and imagination (they al- | 
ways needed those things), but also technical knowledge of the 
subjects to be discussed, of the methods of using research infor- 
mation, of committee procedure and so on. And the world in which 
they live and work becomes increasingly complicated. To give one 
small example: in the last six months I have attended a number 
of branch meetings where ordinary trade unionists have been try- 
ing to puzzle out for themselves the solution to the problem of the 
Common Market. This is not a simple issue ; twenty or thirty sets 
of considerations must be taken into account. This is asking a very | 
great deal of a body of men and women most of whom left school | 
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at fourteen years of age, very few of whom, in the interim, have been 
doing work which provides any sort of intellectual stimulus. 

All this means two things. The trade unions need, at all levels, 
officials who can tackle technical problems ; and they need an in- 
formed body of membership. The trade unions can no longer afford 
a rank and file who are ignorant and indifferent. Moreover, trade 
union membership has increased and is rapidly increasing. The 
result is that the trade unions are going into battle with an army of 
untrained recruits, and they are taking part in a war which is in- 
creasingly technological. 

The trade unions themselves have recognised their difficulties 
and have been increasing their work in the field of adult education 
generally. They have shown the sincerity of their intentions by a 
very acid test: they found some money to do the job. But this in 
itself brings new problems. Some trade unions have always affiliated 
to the Workers’ Educational Association and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Trades Union Committee. Some have always affiliated to the 
National Council of Labour Colleges. Some have affiliated to all 
these bodies and some to none. Some have awarded scholarships to 
long-term colleges. On the credit side of the balance sheet, some 
have recently established their own education departments and their 
own education officers, and the Trade Unions Congress itself has 
established its own short-term training college. On the liabilities side, 
it has become increasingly clear that trade unionists who have been 
through short-term courses organised by, or in co-operation with, 
their union, or by the Trades Union Congress, want and need and 
ought to go on from there to sustained, systematic long-term study, 
although not necessarily full-time. It has not always been possible 
to find the bridge between the two types of course. Then, some 
trade unions have done experimental work, but have not always 
been able to share their results with other unions. Some unions 
have been increasingly anxious about the financial situation: 
executive committees are likely to be paralysed into inaction by 
receiving requests for affiliation fees and for assistance from differ- 
ent educational bodies at different times couched in different terms, 
while they are still trying to finance their own educational work. 

Out of this confusion has come two very valuable things. The 
first is a study of trade union educational problems, made under 
the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association. The second 
began in 1957, when Congress was faced with a motion calling 
upon the General Council to work out a co-ordinated system of 
trade union education. Now, the thousand or so delegates who form 
the Congress are a very shrewd body. They did not pass this 
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motion ; they referred it to the General Council, who, in its turn, 
referred it to the Education Committee. After four years of in- 
vestigation, collecting information, negotiating with the bodies 
involved and consulting with the various unions, a report was pro- 
duced which was accepted almost unanimously by Congress this 
year. It was accepted without any significant query or protest, 
which is very remarkable—if only because it is going to involve 
quite a lot of money. 

I should like, briefly, to outline what that report set out to do. 
First, we recognised that the first need is for a general co-ordinat- 
ing body, and we took the view that the body should be under the 
control of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, but 
not under particular day-to-day control. We wanted to give the 
body freedom to do its job without having to wait for committee 
decisions on minor issues. In 1958, we had made an enquiry of the 
various unions to find out how much money they were spending on 
educational work with the two bodies principally concerned, the 
WETUC and the NCLC-. It was difficult to get exact figures, but 
we came to the conclusion that unions covering about seven million 
members (that is the vast majority of unions affiliated to Congress) 
were spending, through these bodies, about £80,000 a year. To put 
it another way, the unions were spending about 23d. per member 
per year on educational work with the WETUC and the NCLC. 
Now, those are the two bodies which would go out of existence if 
a co-ordinated body came into operation ; we therefore proposed 
to work out our scheme on the basis of a first expenditure of 
about 3d. per member. We had to decide whether this should be a 
compulsory levy on all trade unions, or whether they should be 
left free to decide whether or not to participate. In any event, all 
would be left free to spend their money on their own educational 
schemes in addition to the TUC scheme. We decided, after consult- 
ing with the unions, that we would make it a compulsory levy to 
start with, because it would be impossible for the new body to 
begin work with no idea how much money it could expect, but that 
we would make it part of the affiliation fee and not a separate levy. 
So, beginning in 1963, we shall expect an increased affiliation fee 
from all unions of between 24d. and 3d. per head. Out of this, we 
intend to pay the central administration costs of the new body and 
provide for the maintenance of some kind of regional or local 
administrative machinery. We also intend to provide free corres- 
pondence courses for all members of all unions who desire to take 
advantage of them. These will, in fact, be the correspondence | 
courses provided at present by Ruskin College and by the NCLC, 
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with any additions we may need. Of growing importance will be 
work of other kinds—sustained class work and full-time courses of 
various sorts—which it will be open to the unions to buy, and 
pay for, on behalf of their members. 

The new educational body will consist of members of the 
General Council, representatives of the WEA and of Ruskin 
College, and a certain number of co-opted members representing 
other bodies who will be helping us. Its function, and I quote, is: 

“to study the educational needs of trade unionists and to work 
out in co-operation with the WEA the best means of fulfilling 
those needs ; to provide opportunities for trade union members 
to undertake social, economic and political studies relevant to 
their trade union interest ; to supplement the direct provision by 
trade union organisations of facilities of trade union training ; 
to provide opportunities for trade union members to remedy 
deficiencies of general education which might handicap them in 
their trade union work, and to provide both directly and in- 
directly opportunities for trade union students to acquire some 
knowledge of and experience in the techniques of studies. The 
joint committee should also promote such measures as might be 
considered necessary from time to time to maintain and improve 
the standard of trade union educational facilities generally, hav- 
ing regard particularly to such factors as the supply of tutors 
and educational materials and methods being used.’ 

This is a very broad concept. It recognises that in the field of 
adult education we are still doing ambulance work, and shall con- 
tinue to do so for some time to come. 

As far as control is concerned, we took the view that freedom 
and flexibility in approaching educational tasks and problems can 
best be assured if immediate responsibility for the work of the 
national educational body is delegated to a joint Trade Union 
Education Committee constituted in the way I have described. The 
Joint Committee is required ‘to ensure that expenditure on the 
work of the national body should not exceed the budget repre- 
sented by the grants made, by individual unions in respect of 
specific educational facilities; the committee should also be re- 
quired to present adequate reports at appropriate intervals. Subject 
to these requirements, the Joint Committee should be free tc under- 
take expenditure, including that on staffing, and develop its work 
in accordance with its general objects ’. 

We hope to have ended the competition between the two main 
educational bodies, for the problem has never been that of dupli- 
cate provision of educational facilities, but of duplicate administra- 
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tion. We hope also to be able to make full use of new develop- 
ments ; there has been a tendency for the line between courageous 
experimentation and organised chaos to get a bit blurred. Finally, 
we hope to leave unions free to develop their own particular work 
in their own particular way, but to give them the opportunity to call 
on the major body to assist them. This is a major revolution which 
I think will be of benefit not only to trade unionism but also to 
the common good. 


THE COMMON GOOD 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


SUNDAY MORNING, about church time, and a man speaking to the 
converted : this combination of circumstances seems irresistibly to 
suggest a text. I begin at the eighth line of the second paragraph of 
the Agreed Memorandum of Remarks by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. 
“He could not see why adult education should need a lot more 
public money for its development. Given that it was a good 
product, people had sufficient free money to buy it if there was 
adequate salesmanship for it . . . If one asked people what they 
thought about adult education, they were likely to describe it as 
dreary, and that was because it was not effectively advertised.’ 
Now the words of the heathen are so easily refuted, within the 
temple, that they are hardly even heard. It is very easy, in a sense 
too easy, to meet dogma with dogma. We are suffering in adult 
education, as in education generally, from the fact that people 
working in it have a profound belief that their special interest is the 
common interest : but when they have to justify this belief outside 
the temple, then, because they are so shy of theory, they often 
find themselves in difficulty. The English have a great suspicion of 
theory, and a great love for the concrete and the practical. Yet the 
truest thing about our addiction to the concrete is that for a long 
time now we have been stuck in it. We are so involved in what we 
think self-evident propositions, leading to a clear course of action, 
that when we have to justify ourselves, in a very complex and 
changing society, and one with such deep divisions of belief and 
principles as now in Britain, then we can very easily get lost. 
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I want to describe three strands of thinking about education, 
which have shaped our system, and which are still active. Until 
these are brought out into the open and compared, we shall not 
get practical agreement on what we are doing and must do. 

First, there is the line of what I would call the Old Humanist, who 
believe that education is, above all, the repository of certain 
values, the true golden thread in the life of man. Education is an 
ideal process which should resist as far as possible the pushing 
claims of the world. What it has to do, at any time, is far more 
important than meeting temporary practical needs, because its 
content, methods and relationships maintain an incalculably valu- 
able tradition. This is often held to be most evident in subjects of 
the least practical importance. 

The Old Humanists have been very powerful in English educa- 
tion, as indeed in most educational systems, and they are always 
people to listen to with respect. They have, however, done a vast 
amount of damage, because of the nature of the group by whom 
they were opposed. I would call this second group the Industrial 
Trainers. They are much more numerous and now seem to be in 
sole command of the field, at certain points where critical decisions 
about resources are made. These are the people who believe that 
the purpose of education is to fit people to earn their living—a view 
more commonly held, of course, in an industrial society than in a 
traditional, more stable, rural society. The battle in nineteenth 
century education was fought mainly between these two groups. 
The Old Humanists insisted that the push towards reform and ex- 
tension of education was a denial of its essential values and would 
cheapen it: the Industrial Trainers said that it was quite impossible, 
in a changing country, to preserve a curriculum which, however 
appropriate it may have been to former periods, would not meet 
the hard demands of an expanding and competitive economy. All 
through the nineteenth century the Industrial Trainers won debate 
after debate, apparently very easily, because at each point they 
could say that there were simply not enough educated people to 
run the economy and the society. This is still true. There is a 
shortage of educated people in every part of our society, and the 
most persuasive argument for the extension of education has still 
to be put in terms not of values but of competitive economies : 
what Russia is doing, what America is doing. The nations are 
thought of as large firms, which have to put their training systems 
in order and arrange that the right number of people with the 
right number of skills are trained in the right quantities. 

We had, in the end, of course, to effect a marriage, if only a 
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shot-gun marriage, between the Old Humanists and the Industrial 
Trainers. Our modern educational system is the result. Our cur- 
riculum, so difficult to justify on rational principles, can be justified 
at once as the historical deposit of those two groups. On the one 
hand, its justification is its practicality ; on the other hand, it is an 
ideal process which essentially does not have to justify itself. 

I do not think that adult education can draw much sustenance 
from the arguments of either of these groups, and this has been 
one of its difficulties. The typical Old Humanist is very much afraid 
that if the values of education are extended too far, they will in the 
end be diluted and destroyed. Mr. Eliot and others have argued 
that education is a process of great importance to a minority in 
the society, but that any attempt to extend it to a majority is 
destructive of the process itself. It is true that many an Old 
Humanist will admit that there must be people scattered around, 
here and there, who have the right kind of minority qualifications, 
and that provision ought to be made so that these people are not 
cut off from their natural life. But he will also argue that once the 
ordinary educational system is put right, these odd people will be 
picked up any way, and get their education at school and university; 
adult education is then not really necessary. 

The Industrial Trainer, on the other hand, is equally not likely 
to believe in adult education as we ordinarily use the term in this 
country. He says that the main purpose of training and education 
is to fit people for the skills of work. A good workman must, of 
course, acquire certain character traits—responsibility and self 
discipline, for instance, as well as minor virtues like punctuality— 
but on the whole these things are best done young.Adult education 
might be found some specific technical job to do, or problems 
might arise in the work process which a little adult education would 
help to smooth out, but one could not expect, from an Industrial 
Trainer, adult education getting any kind of priority. 

If, indeed, there were only these two groups, there would not be 
an adult education movement. But there is, fortunately, a third— 
active in the nineteenth century, mixed up in odd ways, fighting 
often on different sides, making allies of each of these two groups 
as opportunity offered—a group whom I would call the Public 
Educators. They say, with Carlyle, that it is the first duty of 
government to see that the people can think. This, from the begin- 
ning, is a radically different emphasis. It does not see education 
primarily as training for the existing tasks of the society, nor as an 
ideal process of values which must be kept to a comparatively small 
minority. Instead it sees the process of society as itself a process 
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of education. But these phrases are so commonly used that they 
no longer mean very much. In any case, we say, it is only too 
evident that most people do not want to be trained to think. For 
there are people even in the adult education movement who take 
some pride in their minority position. In my years as a tutor, I have 
been shocked to find the odd student, and tutor, who by virtue of 
coming to class once a week thinks he is not as other men. The 
whole tradition of Public Education has at times been allowed to 
run underground, while we hold to one of those other definitions. 
Thus the most common argument against adult education at the 
moment, that it is no longer relevant to the common good, resolves 
itself into the thinking of either an Old Humanist or an Industrial 
Trainer. Adult Education is not particularly relevant to expanding 
productivity, nor to increasing the efficiency of the society in direct 
terms. It is not particularly relevant to the ideal process of the Old 
Humanists. It is wholly relevant to Public Education—but what is 
this? And then follows this other argument : adult education was 
relevant in a time of great social injustice when people were 
economically deprived, but it is not relevant now because there is 
no social injustice, and people are not economically deprived. Even 
good people have been caught by this argument. Of course, in 
Britain, the mere fact that adult education has been going for fifty 
years will ensure it another fifty, but none of us can be very happy 
with that sort of assessment of cur chances. 

To re-state the principle of adult education involves, I think, 
remaking an analysis of scviety. The Public Education tradition 
is, in one way, accepted. People say that this is a democracy. The 
decisions of society are, theoretically at least, in the hands of 
everyone. This is also a society in which there are very large and 
highly developed communication systems, so that decisions are not 
merely formal: the affairs of the country and of the world are 
regularly presented to the people. Again, quite outside the sphere 
of political and economic decision, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the quality of art and the quality of thought in this 
country are going to be dependent on the quality of majority taste. 
It has been apparent for some time that we would reach this critical 
point. The tastes and preferences of the majority of our people are 
going to determine not only the directions of our society (a fact 
which those with that lordly disinterest in politics comparatively 
easy to cultivate in England might accept without a qualm), but 
are also going to determine quality in art and quality in thought. 

The battle for quality in art and for quality in thought has now 
to take place on a majority stage or not at all. The idea that 
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minority enclaves can be preserved within the society without grave 
damage to the minorities themselves is already a matter of history 
only. The whole issue of quality has moved into the field of 
majority decision, whether we like it or not. Our plays, our films, 
our television service, our newspapers, our government, our public 
life—the quality of all these is dependent on the active, or quite 
as Often passive, preferences of the majority. In this situation, 
public education is not less, but surely much more, urgent. 

The difficulty is to put this case in a way that is in touch with 
contemporary reality. Even the Public Educators themselves have 
often spoken with two voices. One of these, which I do not like, 
says that the majority of the population are depraved. This is one 
of those perennial springs of education, moral rescue. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was easy to get up funds for 
education by pointing to the depravity of the working classes—then 
it was drink, now it is television. I admire temperance workers 
when they are working for temperance, but not when they are 


engaged in this essentially odd operation of saving the people. The | 


crucial thing about English society today is that for the first time 
in history the working people are in a position where they can 
afford not to be saved. This is a profoundly important and en- 
couraging fact, and the kind of thinking which has come from 
missionary work, while it has often been valuable in its way, is now 
utterly irrelevant and is one of the continual blocks between 
educators and their public. In the old days people could talk 
sincerely about the missionary, going out from this city of Oxford 
to those dark places beyond. It’s a good image, but I cannot help 
thinking of one of our best young men—Mr Dennis Potter—who 
came here as an undergraduate and after three years of Oxford 
said it was one of the darkest places he had ever seen. I do not 
agree with him, but it is a sign of the times that he could say so, 
that he did not come from the Forest of Dean to Oxford as from 
darkness into light—and a good many people are finding the same 
optic registration. 

All this means, quite simply, that if adult education bases itself 
on any one of three common principles, it is finished. If it bases 
itself on an Old Humanist principle, it is finished because it is deny- 
ing its own premise. If you say that education is essentially the 
business of a very small minority, the rest of the society will turn 
round and say ‘Good luck to you, we can forget about you’. 
Meanwhile, if adult education bases itself on the arguments of an 
Industrial Trainer, then, quite frankly, better ways will be found 
of doing it. If you want to increase skills you do not run WEA 
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classes and evening institute classes and literary institute classes 
and sO on—you get down to some training at the bench. And if 
adult education bases itself, finally, on the missionary principle, it 
is finished, even though at first it may appear to get an encouraging 
amount of support for what sounds a good cause. For between 
you and the people with whom you should be speaking is fixed 
something inherently destructive, so that you will never be able to 
speak to people as an equal again. The time has passed in British 
society when you could get away with speaking to people other 
than as equals, although there is still tolerance of inequality and all 
sorts of apparent deferences are made. The deep undercurrent of 
contemporary British life is the thing which is called apathy, but 
which I think is something different from that. It is a pretty 
massive scepticism, with certain persistent if often unspoken 
questions : Who are these people ? What are they after ? Why do 
they put it like that ? What do they want? It is easy to deplore 
scepticism, which indeed in its present form is very dangerous, 


| but you must also ask what people are being sceptical about. What 
| they are being sceptical about is a process of being spoken to in 


ways which no self-respecting man could accept, unless he had to. 

The problem is a problem of communication, and if we under- 
stand this properly it gives us so much promise for the future that 
we may come to look back on the last sixty years of adult educa- 
tion as only its prehistory. This field has to be very carefully 
explored, because we are offered an alternative—modern means 
of communication—which seems to make adult education in its old 
forms outdated. This is the most difficult one of all to think 
through. In the first place, we must get rid of the extreme hostility 
which has been too common in education towards the general 
communication services. In the classroom we are often very defer- 
ent about the past. We make nice remarks about the Essays of 
Elia, in an essentially genteel way, but when it gets to television, or 
the newspapers, or the advertisements, you wouldn’t know us for 
the same men! How fierce we can be, how uncompromising, what 
vigorous radicals we all are! Although the relevant teaching, if 
you come to think of it, would be the relation between the Essays 


| of Elia and the modern television personality—the methods in- 


volved are very similar. We have almost assumed it as our birth- 
right, because we are in education, to claim that the rest of this 
stuff is inferior. As Richard Hoggart has said: ‘One has to try 
to keep open all lines which may allow for good development as 
well as to oppose those which are likely to lead to a dead smartness. 
At present most people with literary interests keep open less effec- 
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tively than they oppose ’. And who can honestly say that this is not 
true ? On the other hand, say that, say television is one of the 
lines, and there are people who will sit back with relief and pat 
their pocket—the pocket is the operative word—and say, ‘ Ah, 
you’re not going to criticise modern communications, you realise 
they have this vitally important part to play’. Yes indeed, on the 
right terms. 

Let us look at the situation quite frankly. The development of 
the press, of broadcasting, of television, was the great hope of 
democracy. Without communication on that scale we could not 
build an active democracy, even as far as we have already taken it. 
This was the great hope—and yet now we tolerate with a quite 
fantastic apathy a situation in which all the large circulation 
magazines of the country are owned by one man; in which four 
out of every five copies sold of our daily newspapers are con- 
trolled by two men; in which, in almost every field, that sort of 
control is operative. And then, immediately we say a word about 
this, it’s either ‘Oh, you’re an old fashioned person who doesn't 
believe in modern communications’ or (and this is a beauty) 
‘You're threatening the liberty of the press’. Any discussion of 
the press in terms which suggests that it is not the best of all 
possible worlds is a threat to the freedom of the press. But the 
freedom of the press, in the only important sense of the term, no 
longer exists, except in minority forms. There is only one comment 
to make on this, the comment of Burke: ‘ You are terrifying 
yourself with apparitions while your house is the haunt of robbers. 
Wise men will apply their remedies to vices, and not to their 
names’. The vice is, quite simply, that we have a communication 
system wholly inadequate to democratic life, and I think that, so 
far from this being a temporary situation or a temporary crisis, 
all development over the last sixty years shows that it is a process 
with very deep economic roots, and a process which, so far from 
being finished, is still accelerating. 

Adult education, in this situation, has to think hard. There is no 
easy way out. There is no way out along the path of saying ‘ Well, 
of course, there will be these vulgar things like the mass press and 
the ITV and so on, but adult education will keep its own corner 
sweet’. In the reality of modern communication, there is no future 
in keeping corners sweet—we have to clean the house. Yet once 
we start thinking about this, we are up against blocks of a very 
severe kind. We have to redefine communication and education in 
terms of a society rather different from that we have been accust- 
omed to thinking about, yet a society which should not be strange 
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to educators—a society in which it is assumed that society itself is 
an educative process, that society is a method of association and 
co-operation in which the processes we separate out as politics, as 
economics, as communication, as education, are directly related to 
the reality of living together, and in which control over the pro- 
cesses is in the hands of the people who use them. The relevance 
to adult education, I think, is this: if we conceive ourselves as a 
minority movement, on whatever principle, we are losing the big- 
gest Opportunity we ever had. This does not mean that some 
sudden change of mind could convert adult education into a 
majority movement. Growth is not of that kind. Growth is a slow 
business ; it is necessarily long in time ; it is work for at least one 
generation to expand even reasonably. But I want to feel sure that 


| we are looking in the right directions and that we include in the 


purposes of adult education not only the maintenance of the kind 
of classes we have been doing, but the making of much more direct 
links with the new communication services. Some of the most 
hopeful signs in the last few years have been the chances that these 
links open up in television and in broadcasting. Eventually adult 
education will have to think in terms of the whole field of com- 
munications, including the press, as something it must judge by 
its own standards. 


Simply, my case is this: I do not think that a movement which 
only makes sense in terms of majority education can have any 
future except in the direction of majority values and a deep concern 
with the values of the whole society. We cannot go on overlooking 
the fact that alongside our kind of service, alongside the educa- 
tion service as a whole, is a communications service very mixed in 
quality, very questionable in control, which is going to play a 
decisive part in moulding the quality of our general life, and not 
merely the life of the masses. I have hammered at the word masses 
over the last few years to the point of tedium, because it, too, is 
ene of the ghosts that haunts us: the idea that if somehow we can 


| keep the few people right, then the masses who are only interested 


in rather bad, rather silly things, can be left to their own devices— 
as Orwell left them in 1984. There were the 90 per cent of proles, 
outside the walls, but they never interfered. The one thing wrong 
with this analysis was the assumption that they would not interfere. 
It is becoming clear that, not necessarily by positive action but by 
the whole sum of our actions and failures to act, we the majority 
are going to settle the quality of this society; if this is so, adult 
education can be concerned with no less. 
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TUTORS WILL BY NOW be aware of the enquiry into staffing and 
into premises now under way, and being conducted from the NIAE 
by Brian Groombridge with funds provided by the Ministry. A 
parallel enquiry is also in preparation, jointly sponsored by the 
Tutors’ Association and the Department of Adult Education of 
Manchester University, that will be concerned with the Tutor in 
Adult Education. Readers will recall some correspondence in these 
columns challenging the observation that most tutors find their 
vocation in adult education after experience in other fields. A 
possibility is that younger tutors are being appointed almost solely 
on academic criteria, have academic ambitions, and are largely 
uninterested in the social purposes of the adult education move- 
ment. It is hoped that the enquiry will provide a definitive answer 
to this question. 


It is widely felt that no clear concept of the tutor’s role has ever 
been worked out ; and that in any case, his conditions are changing 
fast. No obvious career line exists for him ; he is not bound toa 
single working centie, as internal university staff are; he is tom 
between academic ard organising tasks—not to mention domestic 
ones, if he works at home. All of this poses problems for the tutor, 
in respect of his adjustment and personal aims. Several issues of 
this kind will be explored in the questionnaire which tutors will 
receive within the next few weeks. We urge all who receive copies to 
answer them with a good conscience. The results will be significant 
for the profession, and for the movement as a whole. 


R.R. 
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The Pattern of Recruitment to Ruskin College 


IT IS FASHIONABLE these days to expect striking evidence of socio- 
logical and ideological change in institutions of adult education. 
The manual worker, we are told, is becoming an anachronism, and 
being rapidly outnumbered by automated button pushers. With the 
development of the educational system, children of ability pass 
naturally through their eleven plus into the grammar school and 
thence with scholarships to University. Interest in politics and 
trade unionism is at a low ebb. Ruskin and similar institutions 
should recognise that their traditional task is no longer necessary. 
The opportunity and welfare State will provide. So runs a widely 
accepted argument. 


The only trouble is that it does not tally with the facts. Pressure 
for entry to all the residential Colleges has been growing in recent 
years, and in the case of Ruskin we have had in 1961 a record of 
over 2,000 enquiries and nearly 400 final applications (complete 
with essays) for some 75 places. An analysis of the 60 successful 
candidates from the United Kingdom reveals surprisingly few 
changes in the recruitment pattern. Average age, slightly over 28, 
varying from 11 youngsters in the 20-24 group to 9 over 35, with the 
biggest group in the 25-29 bracket which we regard as the optimum 
for an adult College. Half from manual, half from clerical occupa- 
tions. Of the manual workers, the bulk are skilled or semi-skilled, 
but the group includes half a dozen labourers and unskilled 
workers. Most of the major occupations are represented—six 
miners, four agriculture and forestry workers, building workers, 
steel workers, transport workers including two seamen, fitters, 
machine operators, foundry workers, printers, etc. The clerical 
group includes, as usual, railway clerks, civil servants, shop assist- 
ants and salesmen, draughtsmen, with a couple of journalists, a 
research technician, and a Labour Party Agent for good measure. 
Perhaps nine of the whole group could be regarded as having held 
positions which would be classified as ‘Higher Manual, Lower 
Executive or Semi-Professional’ on the Hall-Jones scale. 


if we look at their educational background, there are a few 
changes compared with ten years ago. The main difference, a very 
obvious one, is that the younger element whe left school after 1947 
stayed there till 15, though still nearly one-third of the whole have 
left at 14, eleven having had no secondary education at all and 
some having suffered from the evacuation of wartime elementary 
schools. The following table gives the broad picture. 
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TABLE 1: 1961 ENTRY 


School-leaving Age 
Type of School 14 15 160rabove Total 
Elementary only 10 1 as 11 
Central or Secondary Modern 5 ) 3 17 
Technical 2 5 4 11 
Grammar — 6 15 21 
TOTAL 17 21 22 60 


As will be seen, a third of the total were ‘early leavers’ from 
grammar schools, some with one or more passes in the GCE at 
*O”’ level, though only one or two had entered a sixth form. The 
College policy is to examine carefully the credentials of this type 
of applicant, but to accept those who left for ‘ non-academic’ 
reasons, whether socio-economic, or the temperamental desire to 
leave school and face the challenge of the world which affects a 
number of high spirited and by no means unintelligent youngsters. 
The ex-grammar school proportion of the 1961 entry is almost the 
same as the average for 1945-53. A comparable table for 180 ex- 
students from the entry in these years, compiled by Mr Blumler, 
Ruskin Tutor in Social and Political Theory, is given below. 


TABLE 2: 1945-1953 ENTRY 
School-leaving Age 


Type of School 14 15 16o0rabove Total 
Elementary only 82 5 — 87 
Central or Secondary Modern 11 4 2 17 
Technical 1 6 7 14 
Grammar 8 9 35 52 
Private or Public 1 1 8 10 
TOTAL _ 103 25 52 180 


About half the 1961 entry have taken WEA or University Extra- 
Mural classes, though only about half a dozen specifically mention 
Tutorial Classes. 


Most of the rest have pursued some form of adult education, 
through the Forces, evening institutes, correspondence courses 
through Ruskin or the NCLC, TUC or trade union schools. A few 
fortunate ones have had day release, mainly for vocational courses 
in Technical Colleges, though one or two miners come from the 
day release courses in Sheffield and Nottingham organised by the 
WEA and Extra-Mural Departments. For a few, participation in 
local trade union and political activity has absorbed the whole of 
their ‘ leisure ’ time. Their only chance of study is to get away from 
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it all for a year or two in a residential College. With a couple of 
exceptions, all are members of trade unions, and well over a third 
hold lay office. Over a half also mention local Labour Party 
activities, one being a Councillor and several having stood for 
Municipal Office. One or two mention Left Clubs or CND activities 
as an alternative. But this year’s entry seem to be no more suffering 
from ‘ apathy ’ than their predecessors. 

We have then, as far as can be ascertained, a typical post war 
entry group. Young men (and half a dozen women—would that we 
could find more) from a wide variety of occupations prepared to 
make considerable sacrifice and separate from their families (half 
are married) for one or two years to remedy their educational 
deficiencies. How far have their motives changed from earlier 
generations of Ruskin men? Here one can only hazard a few 
tentative guesses built on interviews and conversations. In the 
Ruskin evidence to the Robbins Committee, we have quoted a 
variety of motives given to Mr Blumler by 1945-53 entrants. 


Some had always felt the lack of education, since they had left 
school at the minimum age for economic reasons. Others felt that 
their schooling had been inadequate or inappropriate. Thus a cleri- 
cal civil servant ‘I’d been dissatisfied in the formal education I'd 
received at school, that had seemed to stop short of providing any 
adequate understanding of society’. Or a TV mechanic ‘I had a 
technical education. I liked this at the time, but I feel the need of a 
more balanced background now’. Or a miner ‘I studied technical 
subjects related to mining. But I didn’t find them very interesting. 
But later I was put on to the NCB day release course in the social 
sciences, and I found this fascinating ’. 


Part time adult education frequently acted as a stimulus. A civil 
servant ‘I was aware of a lack of knowledge . . . through my educa- 
tional activity—in evening classes, correspondence courses and a 
TUC Summer School’. A dress designer ‘I was enjoying many of 
the evening classes I’d been taking with the WEA—I appreciated 
the attitude of mind ; open mindedness and the ability to look at 
things objectively and without prejudice’. Sometimes the stimulus 
was less formal, from friends and acquaintances. A miner ‘I had a 
feeling of inferiority when I met educated people, like a colleague 
in my work who'd been to Durham University and could talk about 
Plato, Voltaire and so on’. A clerk ‘I mixed with people who were 
highly intelligent and had well trained minds. I wanted to train my 
mind to function to the best of its ability’. A post office worker ‘I 
often found that in arguments with others I got lost, particularly 
when economics was being discussed. This was a blow to my pride ’. 
Often the stimulus came from public activities. Thus a miner ‘ As I 
became more deeply involved in my work for the Labour movement, 
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I felt the next progression forward was to get more education m 

those subjects that were necessary to me if I wished to give my 

whole life to it full time’. A railway clerk ‘I realised that College 
might help me to define my aims in the many social activities I had 
engaged in, e.g. Toc H, the Trades Council, the Council for Aid to 

Refugees and the WEA’. A builder’s labourer ‘ The main thing was 

my interest in public life in my town, both trade union and politi- 

cal’. A maintenance wireman ‘I was Branch Secretary of my union 
and people often asked me a lot of questions that I didn’t know the 
answers to’. 

Clearly vocational frustration often played a part. ‘A sense of 
frustration and emptiness in life made me aware that I should do 
something to benefit the lives of all others working there.’ A clerk 
* The job was boring and I felt I wasn’t helping anybody or making 
a useful contribution ’. A shop manager ‘I felt coming here would 
help me to lead a more worthwhile life, would broaden my outlook 
and help me to get a more socially valuable job’. ‘I was a civil 
servant doing mostly routine work, in surroundings and among 
people I didn’t find very congenial.’ Or a miner ‘ My sociai environ- 
ment seemed stark, severe and grossly material ’. 

It is difficult to diagnose trends in motivation. In recent years 
there seems to be an increasing consciousness of opportunities for 
progression to the University for adult students, and a desire to 
obtain degrees if academic performance justifies this. The increas- 
ing tendency of the TUC and major unions to appoint graduates 
to their research and education staffs, and the insistence on degree 
qualifications for teaching posts in adult education, has much to 
do with this. Various forms of professional social work also seem 
to be capturing the imagination of a section of adult students, and 
there is an increasing demand for courses in Sociology and Psych- 
ology. Applicants seem more than ever conscious of the need for 
some form of paper qualification in this mobile society. But the 
proportions returning to their former occupations, and seeking full- 
time or part-time posts in the Labour Movement, has not signifi- 
cantly changed in recent years. 

In zeneral, then, the evidence shows that ‘ plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose’. As we have told the Robbins Committee, we 
are convinced that even when the deficiencies in our educational 
system have been remedied (say by the year 2000 ?), there will still 
remain a significant and vital element of ‘late developers’ who 
can best be catered for in adult Colleges. Erich Fromm puts a 
related point well in his Sane Society: ‘ The age between 6 and 18 
is not by far as suitable for learning as is generally assumed. It is, 
of course, the best age to learn the three R’s, and languages, but 
undoubtedly the understanding of history, philosophy, religion and 
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literature, psychology, etc., is limited at this early age, and in fact, 
even around 20, at which age these subjects are taught in College, 
is not ideal. For many people the age of 30 or 40 is much more 
appropriate for learning—in the sense of understanding rather than 
memorising’ . 

Ruskin’s experience continues to provide ample evidence of this. 

H. D. HUGHES 
Principal, Ruskin College 


Comparative Religion for the Adult 


1. What are the main problems in teaching comparative religion to 
adults ? 

First, the relative ignorance of most people nowadays on religion 
itself. It is clearly difficult to judge other people’s religions if one 
is not very well-informed about one’s own. A great deal that passes 
for genuine doctrine in people’s minds is in fact mere prejudice and 
a certain amount of chagrin is inevitable when this is discovered. 
The standard in theological knowledge is nowadays much lower 
than in scientific knowledge, for instance. 

Then the fact that it is a very difficult subject. The religious 
philosophy of Hinduism is an extremely complex and subtle one. A 
great deal of time is really needed if this great faith, or any of those 
comparable, are to be grasped thoroughly. Yet this subject seems a 
favourite one for six-week courses ! 

The subject calls for considerable resilience. It is necessary to 
turn a kind of mental somersault to understand Eastern values, so 
different from our own, and students naturally find this most 
disturbing. They can begin to feel very insecure, especially if they 
have taken for granted that underlying values are the same all 
over the world and accepted, without knowing it, an entire scale of 
values which is really specifically Christian and not just simply 
human. 

On the tutor’s side objectivity is desirable, yet ‘ inside knowledge’ 
of a faith can only be given by someone belonging to it. Therefore 
the teaching of this subject must pre-suppose that other lecturers 
are ‘ called in ’ from time to time. 

2. Practical points to be considered in meeting these problems 

A full and balanced knowledge of the main world faiths is essen- 
tial in tutors. The danger is always that ‘ Aunt Sallys’ will be set 
up only to be demolished when a religion is being dealt with that 
the tutor is unsympathetic to. Nowadays this all too often takes the 
form of an exaggerated respect for Non-Christian faiths on the part 
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of persons re-acting strongly away from their own origins ; a con- 
viction that Wisdom is from the East. All extremes of this sort 
must be avoided. 

Tutors need to meet and discuss the problems peculiar to the 
subject. So far they have been operating mainly in isolation, partly 
because this is not one of the traditional disciplines in adult educa- 
tion, though those that are, Sociology, History, even Economics, 
cannot be understood without recourse to it, and the need for faith 
is so basic to humanity that curiosity about these issues simply 
cannot be stifled. 

Apart from wide reading, and talks from members of different 
faiths, visits to places of worship are necessary. The role of the 
theatre and the cinema must also be considerable. 

The basic nature of the subject means that it stirs the deepest 
levels in all participants. Is some psychological guidance needed 
here ? 

Book Lists 

One of the matters most urgently needing discussion is the question 
of books to be used in teaching the subject. Every tutor will have 
his own favourite text books on the various faiths. But each could 
learn, perhaps, from his colleagues’ choice. There is, then, the 
different question of books on Comparative Religion itself. And 
furthermore the use of those books which will give an imaginative 
insight into the whole world of a particular religion. These last are 
particularly important and I add a short list of works I have found 
helpful. 

Lizelle Reymond : My Life ith a Brahmin Family. Rider. 1958. 

Raja Rao: The Serpent ana the Rope. John Murray. 1960. 

Kamel Hussein : City of Wrong. Djambatan, Amsterdam. 1959. 

Walter Starkie : The Road to Santiago. John Murray. 1957. 

DESIREE HIRST 


Industrial Archaeology 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY have established themselves as 
two of the most popular subjects in adult classes and we all know 
of enthusiastic groups who help to excavate prehistoric barrows or 
Roman remains. Will people also be interested in factories and 
machines ? Can we visualise a WEA group spending their spare 
time on the site of a derelict cotton mill ? There is a strong anti- 
industrial tradition in this country both on the right and the left, 
a tradition which has had a distorting influence on the development 
of local history since the war. Roman forts, abbeys, parish 
churches, country houses, corn mills, rural crafts are acceptable ; 
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cotton mills, coal mines and ironworks are sordid and unromantic, 
symbols of toil and of the ‘bad old days’. Tutors have noticed 
that when a Local History course reaches the Industrial Revolution 
numbers may fall. An antiquarian society in Lancashire firmly 
rejected the suggestion that they should have a lecture on the early 
textile industry. The one exception has been in the field of trans- 
port, where there is a strong public interest in railways and canals, 
though not in roads. Railways and canals appeal to the child in 
all of us. What of the prospect suggested by one person of local 
groups spending their time on the sifting and analysis of factory 
spoil heaps and rubbish tips ? 

These thoughts are prompted by the development of a new 
subject or field of study, Industrial Archaeology, which was the 
theme of a fortnight’s school organised by Manchester University 
Extra-Mural Department during the summer. The school was 
attended by twenty-four people, all with a direct professional in- 
terest in the subject, and was therefore in the nature of a confer- 
ence rather than a course of instruction. The participants included 
officers from the Royal Commissions on Historical Monuments, the 
Ancient Monuments branch of the Ministry of Works and the 
Archaeology Division of the Ordnance Survey ; two architects ; a 
professor of Engineering and a Harbour Board engineer ; a social 
historian from the Norsk Folkemuseum in Oslo; a director of 
education, four teachers, a training college lecturer and a Liberal 
Studies lecturer from a technical college. There were also three 
visitors from America, two from academic life and one concerned 
with preservation of historic remains in Illinois. Perhaps the main 
‘missing’ element was museum curators, who could play a very 
important part in the development of the subjects. 

Manchester is an excellent centre for seeing something of in- 
dustrial England and five full days and three half days were spent 
on visits to sites in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Comments indicated 
that people found this outdoor part of the programme of special 
value and it must have been quite an experience for firms to see the 
interest that was taken in their buildings and machinery. Everyone 
in the school was strongly impressed with the sheer mass of 
physical remains from England’s industrial past and with the 
enormous problems confronting those who venture to examine and 
record them. Nor was there any lack of variety: textile mills, 
copper works, iron forges, blast furnaces, potteries, canals, railways 
and bridges all figured in the programme and the party were also 
able to see early steam engines, water wheels and turbines. 
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In discussion, either in open conference or in seminars, a number 
of questions were raised about the future development of In- 
dustrial Archaeology and its place in education. Everyone felt that 
the most urgent need is to investigate and record the large number 
of buildings, field works, machinery and other remains dating 
mainly from the Industrial Revolution but in some instances from 
earlier periods. Certain steps have already been taken, particularly 
since 1959 when the Council for British Archaeology set up a 
Research Committee, which has sponsored a number of one-day 
conferences and has been working on a handbook. Group 5 of the 
CBA, which covers Lancashire, Cheshire and Staffordshire has in- 
augurated a scheme of record cards with Liverpool Museum acting 
as the main centre for collecting and storing the information. In 
Staffordshire the County Planning Department has embarked on a 
pilot survey of the industrial remains in the country, which should 
be a valuable guide to action elsewhere. These are useful begin- 
nings but it was clear that everyone at the school felt that a vast 
amount needs to be done and often done quickly, where sites are 
threatened by demolition. 

There was some division of opinion on the methods by which 
the work should be done. Some felt that the investigation and 
recording of complicated sites could only be done by skilled and 
highly trained workers, which would imply plenty of time and 
strong financial backing probably from universities. It seems likely 
that the Royal Commissions will accept industrial remains as part 
of their responsibilities, but there is little prospect that they will 
tackle the areas in which these remains are concentrated, and in 
any case this will be a very slow process. Other people thought 
that much could be done, especially in the way of preliminary 
area surveys by amateurs with the help of a few interested pro- 
fessionals, and that only in this kind of way could the urgency of 
the situation be met. The two views are not necessarily contra- 
dictory: there may well be a place both for the less thorough 
survey, and for the scholarly examination of particular sites. 

Another point which clearly emerged was that any investigation 
would need to be the work of a team rather than of an individual. 
Industrial Archaeology demands the co-operation of specialists 
from different fields: historians, geographers, architects, 
archaeologists and engineers all have something to contribute to the 
interpretation of a site. While this might create problems, it was 
also felt to be one of the advantages of the subject, that it combines 
different disciplines and is a possible bridge between the Arts and 
Science and Technology. 
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This combination of disciplines was also something which recom- 
mended the subject to many for educational purposes. It would 
seem to be especially appropriate for Liberal Studies Departments 
of Technical Colleges and perhaps for technological faculties of 
Universities. Southampton University has already begun to make 
the history of engineering part of the Engineering course, and to 
include some field work. Many people stressed the need to increase 
general public interest. Although this may partly be done by 
conferences and by the publication of a handbook, the most effec- 
tive agencies are likely to be Radio and TV. The subject is one 
which lends itself very readily to visual presentation and it need 
not be entirely static. Many early industrial processes are still 
carried on and would provide the theme for a very interesting TV 
series: one thinks of the flint mills at Staffordshire still driven 
by water wheels, the steam engine on the inclined plane on the 
Cromford and High Peak Railway near Middleton in Derbyshire, 
the fulling machinery in Whittaker’s mill at Helmshore in Lanca- 
shire and there must be many other examples. Perhaps a series 
of Schools Programmes or Further Education Broadcasts might 
be considered. 

Many people thought that museums were in a key position, not 
only in relation to the creation of public interest but also to the 
preservation of machinery and possibly of buildings. The question 
of preservation is a thorny one : it is hard enough to persuade local 
authorities of the need to preserve old houses traditionally accepted 
as ‘ beautiful "—how will they react to a proposal to preserve a cot- 
ton mill or blast furnace ? Everyone would agree that the greater 
part of the remains must eventually go, but there is certainly a case 
for preserving sites of outstanding interest or historical importance. 
The party were able to see one such site at Sheffield, the Abbeydale 
Forge, which would make an ideal local industrial museum, but 
which seems more likely to become a ruin through failure of local 
action to preserve it. Museums might often take more interest in 
industrial remains and, in the bigger industrial centres, it would 
seem appropriate that there sould be museums specially devoted 
te this kind of thing. A certain amount has of course been done, 
espécially with the reconstruction of workshops, but there is scope 
for experiment with open-air museums on the Scandinavian model. 
This is a field where industrial firms might be willing to help. The 
impression of the summer school was that firms were very co-op- 
erative in arranging visits and that many would be prepared to 
assist further investigation. There are, of course, instances, both 
here and in America, where firms have done some preservation 
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and have set up small museums. The English example which springs 
to mind is the Coalbrookdale site in Shropshire where Allied Iron- 
founders have restored the original Darby furnaces and have 
created an attractive museum which is open to the general public. 

What is there in this for adult education ? The Manchester Ex- 
tra-Mural Department certainly contemplates the organisation of 
further courses. One might be particularly aimed at schoolteachers 
and another at technical college staffs, and there is every possibility 
of a grou> at the Bangor Summer School. North Wales offers some 
interesting opportunities in relation to transpurt, copper mining 
and slate quarrying. Is the subject likely to figure prominently in 
ordinary winter programmes? It would certainly make a worth- 
while class for an adult group and would help to meet some of the 
need which is felt for a more technological content in adult educa- 
tion. The Altrincham Branch of the WEA are going to have a three 
year course of the history of technology, and it would seem that 
this type of thing could be done and no doubt has been done else- 
where, especially in places with an industrial background. 

One thing which may commend the subject to adult students is 
the opportunity for outdoor work. This is a thing which clearly 
attracts people as is witnessed by the success of Geology classes, 
for example. It would be possible to combine a series of lectures 
during the winter with a number of visits to local sites during the 
summer term. Summer activities are becoming increasingly numer- 
ous, and this linking of work on the ground with work in the class 
room has successfully proved itself in Local History and 
Archaeology. Historians have been exhorted by Hoskins and others 
to get their boots on and there is no doubt that the physical remains 
of the past can add a new dimension to students’ understanding. 

In Local History and Archaeology we have also become familiar 
with practical work done by students, often producing valuable re- 
sults, and occasionally reaching the point of publications. There 
are similar opportunities in Industrial Archaeology. The need for 
investigation is abundantly clear : here is something which a WEA 
class might undertake on a local scale. A class in a Lancashire town, 
for instance, could embark on a survey of the local cotton mills. 
This would involve not only field work, but also the exploration of 
local records, newspapers and directories to try to determine 
something of the history of the buildings and the firms which built 
and occupied them. There would be opportunities for students with 
varying interests and abilities ; photographers, draughtsmen, sur- 
veyors and people with technical and engineering knowledge could 
all make their own contribution. The possibilities of oral research 
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could also be considered: some of the older people who had 
worked at a particular mill might be able to provide information 
which would solve some of the problems of interpretation and 
their family memories would often extend further into the past. 
This is one instance of the work which local groups could do : 
people in other areas will see similar possibilities in their local 
industries. We have been urged by several commentators on the 
present state of adult education to get away from the limitations 
of traditional subject boundaries and to develop new types of 
syllabus. Industrial Archaeology offers an excellent field for just 
this sort of experiment and it may have the additional recommenda- 
tion for WEA classes that manual workers could easily make an 
important contribution based ca their own skill and experience. 
OWEN ASHMORE 


TUC Course for Tutors 


Extended lines of communication within the Tutors’ Association, 
and the normal dislocation of tutors’ summers, make the following 
report rather belated. It is felt, however, that it still has sufficient 
interest to be included here. 

THE PURPOSE of this course, held last May, was for tutors and 
potential tutors of classes for trade union students to ‘ gain a closer 
acquaintance with the trade union movement’ and with its educa- 
tional work. It was attended by eighteen people: seven NCLC, 
six WEA and five extra-mural tutors—a rare combination which 
brought its expected doctrinal disputations ! 

The participants slept in lodgings used by TUC students and 
spent most of each day in the Training College at Congress House 
where a very full programme of lectures, short talks and discussions 
had been arranged. Speakers included six TUC Departmental Staff, 
a Union National Officer, Branch Secretary and Shop Steward, as 
well as officers of eight Unions responsible for the administration of 
the educational schemes of their respective organisations. There 
was one afternoon outing when groups visited the Head Offices of 
the NUM and the NUGMW. 

This was a rare opportunity of learning how different Unions 
direct schemes to meet their own needs and of the amount of 
experimenting that takes place in this field of adult education. The 
Woodworkers, for example, in addition to providing a correspond- 
ence course and Summer School for Branch Officers have provided 
seven week-end schools in the past year for apprentices, including 
non-members of the Union. Recruitment for these schools was 
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better when done through Technical Colleges than Union Branches. 
The Post Office Engineering Union is happy with the results of its 
last ten-year programme—better quality argument from members, 
a younger generation of Branch Secretaries and a fall in the aver- 
age age of its students from 52 in 1951 to 37 in the last five years. 
75 per cent of its Branches now have lay officers with specific 
responsibility for promoting education and the Union plans an 
ambitious programme of basic, intermediate and advanced one- 
week residential schools. The Tailors and Garment Workers have 
experimented with a training course for potential full-time officers 
lasting nine months and involving study at the TUC College, six 
weeks with work study consultants and a period with Union officers 
in different areas. 

There was a general feeling that the course was a worth-while 
project which could be profitably repeated with, possibly, less time 
devoted to subjects that can be read up in reports and booklets 
and a re-arrangement of the time-table for participants from the 
provinces to avail themselves of what may be a rare opportunity of 
visiting an art exhibition or good bookshop. But such a change 
would entail evening meetings and therefore additional calls upon 
the time of the already hard-pressed TUC Staff to whom we are 
very grateful for such a useful week. 

E. JENKINS 


Books by Tutors 

FRED SINGLETON, who is the West Riding Organizing Tutor of the 
WEA, Yorkshire North District, has collaborated in two books recently 
published. The first was A History of Yorkshire ; the latest volume in 
Darwen Finlayson’s County History series. His co-author on this 
occasion was MR W. E. TATE, of the education department of Leeds 
University—himself a part-time WEA tutor of long standing, having 
taken classes in Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire. 

The second was Yugoslavia, in Benn’s ‘ Nations of the Modern 
World’ series. His collaborator in this book was DR MURIEL HEPPELL. 


Tutors’ News 

PAUL FORDHAM has left his post in the Nottingham Extra-Mura 
Department as Tutor resident in Mid-Derbyshire, for a Resident 
Tutorship in Buganda under the Makerere Extra-Mural Department. 

ROBIN HALLETT, who has been successively an Oxford Tutor-trainee, 
Tutor-Organiser in Norfolk, Resident Tutor in Northern Nigeria for 
Ibadan and, recently, a representative of the British Council in 
Tanganyika, is returning to England this Autumn. At first he will be 
working on a book ; but is willing to do week-end and one-day schools 
on Africa. 
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WELSH NEWS 


@ mR T. G. JONES has retired from the staff of the extra-mural depart- 
ment at Swansea. ‘T.G.’, as he was popularly known, had been on the 
Swansea staff for fourteen years, and had previously held tutorships 
in Cornwall, and under King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A former 
steelworker, he was a gifted member of WEA classes, and after passing 
the London University matriculation examination in Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, History and English, he entered Swansea University 
College where he took first class honours in Philosophy under the late 
Professor Heath. He next read economics and political science for an 
external B.Sc. of London University, and later took his M.Sc. (Econ.). 
‘T.G.’ was honorary secretary of the Swansea TA branch for several 
years, a member of the joint tutorial classes committee of the College, 
and a member of the executive committee of the South Wales WEA 
District. 


® MISS MAIR GEORGE, a member of Swansea TA branch, has left her 
post as warden of the West Cross Community Centre, Swansea, to be- 
come Youth Officer for Wales under the Welsh Council for Social 
Service. 


® Swansea University College extra-mural department has appointed 
MR. JOHN HUGH THOMAS as tutor in music. Mr Thomas was formerly 
music master at Stourbridge Grammar School. He is a graduate of 
Cardiff University College. 


®MR. D. T. LLOYD has been appointed by the University College of 
Wales at Aberystwyth to be resident staff tutor in North Carmarthen- 
shire and North Pembrokeshire. Until 1956 he was librarian and tutor 
in Welsh literature at Coleg Harlech ; and whilst in that post he had 
a year on a research fellowship in Rome and the Vatican. Since leav- 
ing Harlech he has been a publisher. He is on the Court of Governors 
of the National Library of Wales, and a member of the Literature 
Committee of the Eisteddfodd Council, as well as having a place on 
the North Wales WEA District Executive Committee. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing TUTORS’ 
BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent to J. Levitt, 2 
Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


An Experiment in Area Publicity 


MANY OF US who are engaged in the task of attracting new students 
into adult education have for some time past been aware of our 
failures in publicity and advertising, and we must feel grateful to Miss 
Joy Samuel for the many interesting points she raises in her article 
‘People and Persuasion’ (ADULT EDUCATION, September, 1961). 

While reading this article, it occurred to me that readers might be 
interested to hear about an experiment in area publicity which has 
just been undertaken in the WEA West Lancashire and Cheshire 
District. It is an experiment not so much in the design and layout of 
publicity material (though we regard this as equally important) but 
with its distribution. 

The idea was first mooted at a District Council meeting in October, 
1960, and in the months which followed we worked out a detailed 
plan, presented it to local WEA Branches for their consideration, and 
followed this up with visits to Branches to explain what we had in 
mind and to try to obtain their co-operation and support. A few 
Branches had some doubts and reservations, as indeed we had our- 
selves at District level, but in most cases the idea met with great 
enthusiasm and the majority of Branches got down to the task of plan- 
ning their programmes sufficiently early in the year to enable us to 
carry the scheme through effectively. 

It was stressed from the outset that the District plan was intended 
to supplement and not to replace the publicity arrangements of local 
WEA Branches. This point was made because voluntary effort is vitally 
important to the WEA, and we felt that there is no adequate substi- 
tute for local initiative and contacts. As it happened, we need not have 
felt any such fears because most Branches seemed to be encouraged 
by the promise of greater District support, and extended and improved 
their own publicity scheme. 

We had four points in mind in launching this scheme : 

1. Area publicity would draw neighbouring WEA Branches closer 
together for purposes of programme-planning and the exchange of 
ideas, and thus generally strengthen Branch organisation. 

2. Most WEA Branches are only able to arrange courses in a limited 
range of subjects in any one session, and with improvements in the 
public system of transport and an increasing number of car owners, 
we find significant number of students travelling to classes outside their 
immediate Branch area in order to satisfy their particular interests and 
needs. 

3. The growth of large connurbations and new housing estates have 
presented WEA Branches with new problems. Efforts have been made, 
and are still being made, to cope with this situation by organising 
classes in the new area, but such attempts are costly in terms of time 
and effort, and with a very small organising staff, the problem cannot 
be tackled on the scale required. Moreover, we find that many people 
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now travel several miles to their place of work and cannot return home 
in time to attend a class, but they are sometimes willing to join a class 
near their place of work provided they know about it. This means that 
localised publicity, though still most valuable, fails to reach many 
potential students and it needs to be supplemented by something 
on a larger scale. 

4. In recent years, several WEA Branches have adopted the practice 
of sending prospectuses to the Personnel and Staff Managers of firms, 
only to discover that employees of those firms live in areas much 
wider than those covered by any one WEA Branch. It seemed, there- 
fore, that area prospectuses would be valuable to those managements 
which are only too anxious to encourage their employees to attend 
WEA classes. 

With these points in mind, we decided to divide the District into five 
areas and to supplement the publicity arrangements of WEA Branches 
in these areas by issuing area brochures which would enable prospec- 
tive students to see the overall picture. Merseyside was the largest 
area, with 20,000 brochures containing details of 100 classes arranged 
by 22 Branches, and the Barrow/Ulverston area the smallest with 
3,000 brochures containing details of 6 classes arranged by two 
Branches. In addition, the District had 1,000 small posters printed 
and distributed throughout the five areas. Posters and brochures were 
distributed through libraries, LEAs, firms, hospitals, and other 
voluntary organisations besides local WEA Branches. 

As many courses have not yet commenced, it is not yet possible 
to draw any final conclusions about the value of a scheme of this 
kind, but we have already learned several interesting lessons. 

1. A scheme of this size and scope could not have possibly been 
carried out without the full co-operation of WEA Branches and tutors 
in the planning stages and LEAs, libraries, firms, etc. in the distribu- 
tion stage. 

2. We estimate that we have received 300/350 enquiries in the Dis- 
trict Office during the first three weeks of September, many of them 
from firms and other organisations, and our organisers in other areas 
have sent in equally encouraging reports. 

3. It is especially interesting to note that many of these enquiries are 
concerned with subjects which are appropriate to LEA rather than 
WEA provision. We already have a good system of joint consultation 
with several LEAs in the District, but it might be advantageous to all 
concerned if we can improve and extend the field of co-operation in 
futuré years. 

4. Because of financial limitations, our brochures could not be made 
as attractive as we would have wished. The Minister of Education has 
said that adult education needs to be more attractively presented, and 
we had his statement very much in mind when our scheme was 
launched. While few people would question the Minister’s conten- 
tion that adult education needs to be widely advertised, it would be a 
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help if exhortations of this kind were supported by more financial aid. 
Although returns from local WEA Branches are not yet complete, 
early reports show that we can reasonably expect a substantial increase 
in the number of enrolments this session. 
J. J. ROBERTS, District Secretary, 
WEA West Lancs. and Cheshire District 


Religion and Adult Education 
DEAR SIR, 

In your stimulating group of articles in the July issue on educa- 
tional aspects of adult religious experience, Mr Hall reaches the con- 
clusion (among others) that, ‘if there is truth and error in every 
Faith, some attempted synthesis is the natural objective . . .’, while 
Mr Cherrington says that, ‘...since Humanists believe that moral 
ideas and the moral life and independent of beliefs about the ultimate 
nature of things and a life after death, a recognised alternative plain 
man’s religion might help us to tackle the moral problem of the age’. 

Evidently, Mr Cherrington, like many Humanists, regards certain 
beliefs about the ‘ ultimate nature of things and a life after death’ to 
be the essential metive of ethical behaviour in Christians, and, as he 
does not share those beliefs, is much on the defensive against Christi- 
anity. But Albert Schweitzer, a Christian—indeed probably the great- 
est practising Christian alive today — devotes much of his book 
Civilisation and Ethics to developing the view that Mr Cherrington 
regards as exclusively Humanist. For example: ‘Every world view 
which fails to start from resignation in regard to knowledge is artificial 
and a mere fabrication ’ (p. xv) ; ‘ Ethics, whilst becoming independent 
of religion, as a result of their passage through Christianity, retain a 
pronouncedly active and altruistic mode of thought’ (p. 64) ; ‘ Ethical 
men are crossing the ocean of events on a rudderless and mastless 
derelict ’ (p. 188). 

Mr Hall reminds us that early Buddhism was not interested in 
theological doctrine at all. The religious society to which I belong, the 
Society of Friends, has no credal basis of admission to membership. 
I myself do not believe in ‘life after death’ in any ordinary sense of 
the phrase, and am entirely agnostic on the question of the existence 
of a deity : I find these questions irrelevant to the practical business 
of ethical living. 

It is a pity that the Humanist, through whom Mr Hall’s ‘ synthesis’ 
might become reality, so often seems to fear or deny his links with 
Christians. In our own sphere of adult education, let us not set up’ 
new Iron Curtain between ‘ Christian’ and ‘Humanist’. Mr Hall's 
cross-fertilisation can operate between these, as well as between Chris- 
tianity and other religions. 

CECIL W. DAVIES, 
Staff Tutor, Manchester University Extra-Mural Department 
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On Professional Standing 
DEAR SIR, 

I was glad to note the friendly commendatien given to the new 
Manchester Diploma in Adult Education in your September issue, but 
may I correct a statement on page 108 ? The new Diploma is not in 
fact ‘largely designed for overseas students interested in community 
development ’. One of the important special features of the Diploma is 
that the study of community development may be taken as an op- 
tional major subject but the Diploma is equally designed for British 
students who are working or intend to work in adult education in this 
country and most of these are expected to take one of the alternative 
options, such as the organisation and history of British adult educa- 
tion, as their special field of study. All students will take the two major 
courses on ‘ The Aims and Organisation of Education for Adults ’ and 
‘Principles and Methods of Teaching Adults’. May I also draw atten- 
tion to the fact that for British students within a reasonable distance 
of Manchester a three-year part-time course leading to the Diploma 
is available as well as the one-year full-time course, and that arrange- 
ments have been made for attendance on a day-time or evening basis. 

We hope that there will be a considerable British contingent each 
year and that the qualification will be recognised as being of value 
to teachers, organisers and administrators throughout the adult edu- 
cational world. The course is a full one comprising major and supple- 
mentary courses, special lectures, full tutorial guidance, visits and field 
expeditions, and practical work besides, of course, written assignments 
and access to printed material. We are in full agreement with the 
comprehensive definition of adult education as suggested in the article 
‘On Professional Standing ’, and would welcome applications from all 
who are ‘ adult educationists ’ in the sense indicated on pp. 117-118. 

C. D. LEGGE, 
Manchester University Department of Adult Education 


Brian Groombridge writes: Readers of ‘On Professional Standing’ 
have also pointed out that our description of the Oxford University 
Extra-Mural Delegacy training scheme is now out of date. The tutor- 
in-training receives £500 for the year, not £300, and trainees are not 
selected from among those on the fortnight’s summer course. They 
have usually been appointed beforehand and attend the course as the 
first stage in their training. We seem also to imply that the NFCA has 
only recently initiated training schemes for wardens. This is not the 
case, There was a well-developed scheme in operation before the war. 
As to the paper’s main proposals : it is too soon to know on any 
scale how adult educationists have received them, but individuals all 
over the country have told members of the Working Party that they 
are keen to know what the next steps are likely to be. Certainly there 
must be much more discussion at all levels, to test the proposals for 
their soundness, before definite plans for action are formulated. We 
hope to be able to report progress in a later issue of this journal. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


An Aspect of German Adult Education 


THE THEME Of a recent British Council Study Tour to Germany was 
* How to interest young people in adult education ’. The delegation of 
six, each interested in a different aspect of adult education, was 
housed at Falkenstein, a delightful new residential centre in the Taunus 
mountains not far from Frankfurt. 

In the event, the programme departed from its brief and the dele- 
gation inevitably found itself studying almost the whole field of further 
education opportunities in Germany, though the starting point was 
often the specific provision for youth. One gained an impression of an 
immense number of devoted teachers in this field, some almost fanati- 
cally devoted, dedicated to the task of trying to make young people 
interested in their recent past, so that they might understand the 
present and the probable future of Germany. It seems to be felt that 
this is one of the prime needs of any education in Germany, whether 
in school or for adults: consequently ‘political education’, in its 
broadest sense, seems to dominate the field of adult education. 

Though the need for such political education may be real enough, 
this emphasis on it is undoubtedly induced by the very generous 
financial subsidy given under the Bundesjugendplan, a federal pro- 
gramme of support for a wide range of youth activities, to short or 
long courses of this kind. For a residential course, for instance, the cost 
of which per student per day is Dm12, the subsidy would be Dm7 
per day, or over half. Though much of the work for youth is very 
generously supported by Land or Federal funds, this type of activity 
is the most generously subsidised. This may be far from being a 
matter for concern. Government subsidies to induce a critical aware- 
ness of the political realities of the United Kingdom's present political 
situation might not come amiss. 

The difficulty of attracting young people to adult education courses 
on some aspect of political education seems to stem from two facts. 
The first is that in schools it is largely thought of in very restricted 
terms as ‘civics’ or ‘The German Constitution’ and most young 
Germans have apparently left school with a healthy distaste for it. 
The second is the fact that the rift between youth and adults is not, 
as in England, largely one of social and human relations, but is 
directly related to how older people answer the question : ‘What did 
you do during the Nazi regime if all you now tell us about it is 
true ?’ Young people are distrustful of any kind of approach to them, 
in this field, by adults. 

Another difficulty is that the Germans are losing many opportuni- 
ties for educating their young people politically, by giving them no 
chance to act politically in many ordinary situations when they might 
do so. One of the great advantages in our peculiarly diverse and 
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apparently haphazard system is the enormous opportunities for edu- 
cation in political behaviour afforded by voluntary social activities 
in trade unions, further education centres, youth clubs, women’s insti- 
tutes and a myriad voluntary societies. 

Here there were, as far as one could see or ascertain, few oppor- 
tunities for student self-government. We saw one younger group in 
action at an informal discussion group meeting in a Volkhochschule. 
They were devising their next term’s informal discussion group pro- 
gramme—ostensibly by themselves, in reality under the guidance of 
an extremely dirigiste youth leader. Dirigism is apparent in all their 
activities, though the students complained about it, referring back to 
it even in their earliest school days. In some ways the global plans 
the Germans draw up so well seem to induce it. A mania for com- 
mittees may produce watered-down or manoeuvered decisions, but a 
growth of the committee system in Germany might lead to a realisa- 
tion of the value of the exercise. 

For all these reasons it has been difficult to interest young people in 
adult education, and more particularly in political education. An in- 
teresting experiment has successfully overcome this in Frankfurt. Frau 
Illing, the Director of the Frankfurt Seminar of Political Science, des- 
cribed the means used to broaden the conception of political educa- 
tion and to make it attractive to young people. At first there was no 
money for publicity to arouse interest in it, and to make it attractive 
rather sensational titles on city government were used. The local 
press gave such good. coverage to these rather controversial meetings 
that more and more interest was generated. At first ninety per cent 
of the participants were boys, now forty per cent are girls, which 
shows either that the girls are becoming interested in these discussions 
—or in the boys. About nine hundred a year are now attending the 
seminar. More money has been made available because of this success 
—and of course it attracts subsidy—-and well produced publicity bro- 
chures are used which have none of the duplicated amateurism which 
so often besets our own. Apparently ‘ gimmicky ’ methods have also 
been successful—such as labelling some lectures and discussions ‘ For- 
bidden to Adults ’. Controversial speakers have been invited and asked 
to link their talks to burning topical questions, and a ‘ snappy’ title 
has been found to be almost essential. 

As a follow-up, residential week-end courses have been devised and 
the seminar has become established as a centre of stimulating discus- 
siorr on political topics. Frau Illing, who uses the group discussion 
method after a factual introduction of the subject, always begins by 
obtaining a definition of terms from her students, for one of her 
greatest problems in developing a coherent series of discussions is that 
of communication, with many words developing a humpty-dumpty 
like variety of meanings. This method has largely grown out of the 
students’ own demands. They like a related series of topics, so that 
the questions discussed, in effect, form a course. In the first part of 
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an evening’s session they like to be given material by the lecturer 
and in the second part to question and discuss. At this stage the 
lecturer is expected to state his personal opinion—-sitting on the fence 
is held to be suspect. The groups usually number thirty-five to forty. 
No age limit has been declared about when a young person becomes an 
adult, but on the week-end courses the average age of participants 
has tended to be about nineteen, from very varied educational back- 
grounds. In this seminar, real student participation in devising the pro- 
grammes appears to be developing, and a working committee has been 
formed. 

There is little that will be new to adult educationists in this coun- 
try in these methods, except perhaps the liberality of the financial 
support the seminar now receives. It is undoubtedly true that the 
success of the seminar depends upon the stimulating personality, wis- 
dom and breadth of vision of its director and lecturers. Its value lies 
in the fact that it is the kind of venture to obviate the danger in- 
herent in this kind of political education, as it appears often to be 
conceived in Germany. Much of it fits into some kind of national 
plan designed to bridge the division existing between old and new 
Germany. It is carried on in the shadow of the division of Germany 
and the threat to Berlin, and much of it is devoted to retaining the full 
consciousness of the enormity of this division. In the wrong hands 
this laudable concern to develop a comprehensive scheme of political 
education in Germany could become a means of indoctrination. It 
could lead to the production of well informed but not necessarily 
critical citizens. 

It seems possible that in trying to produce good citizens rather than 
to induce a critical attitude of mind and in pursuing an end instead 
of stimulating a desire to pursue truth, adult education in Germany 
may be in some danger of becoming too closely linked with political 
re-education. This would seriously undermine any hopes of interesting 
many young people in Germany in the whole, broad field of adult 
education. 

PAULINE BLONCOURT, 
Further Education Adviser, YWCA 


Rhodesian 
MR EDWIN K. TOWNSEND COLES has been appointed Lecturer in Adult 
Education at the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He 
took up his duties with the College in September when he relinquished 
his post as representative of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Southern Rhodesia, and returned from a three month visit to the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Townsend Coles is the first member of the staff of 
the College’s Institute of Adult Education to be appointed. The estab- 
lishment of an Institute was proposed at the Adult Education Confer- 
ence held at this College in 1958, and has been financed by grants from 
the Ford Foundation, the Dulverton Trust and the Rowntree Trust. 
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THE EVENING INSTITUTE, by H. J. Edwards (NIAE, 22s. 6d.) 

Much light has been thrown upon ‘a dark patch in the English 
educational system’ (to quote the Crowther Report) by Mr H. J. 
Edwards, H.M.1., in his book The Evening Institute, just published by 
the NIAE. His work has been made possible by a Ministry of Educa- 
tion grant of a year’s secondment, and the University of Manchester’s 
award of a Simon Senior Research Fellowship. 

It is a remarkable fact that there has been no serious study of the 
work of evening classes since Michael Sadler edited Continuation 
Schools in England and Elsewhere in 1907. Yet evening schools have 
played an indispensable part in English state education, as they did in 
the voluntary system which preceded it ; and they are represented at 
the present time by institutes which are filling a new and increasingly 
popular role. Even in the public statistics of education it has not 
been possible for Mr Edwards, as for other enquirers in this field, to 
obtain all the information he properly required. The history that lies 
behind the modern evening school is carefully retold in these pages, 
and it is useful as well as interesting to see evening class work in long 
perspective. What clearly emerges is the ‘ makeshift ’ character of even- 
ing school education ; its use in substitution for different forms of 
education for which we have at different times failed to make proper 
provision ; for adequate elementary instruction, for day-time secon- 
dary education, for junior and senior technical courses and for the 
recreational activities of young people. During this century evening 
schools have maintained some part of the work which it was intended 
should have been performed by continuation schools or county col- 
leges ; and the description of them as ‘ convenient lodging houses for 
awkward educational problems’ is apt. The evening institute has, in- 
deed, survived because proposals for educational reform have not been 
implemented. It has shown remarkable power of adaptation, ascribed 
here to its ‘inherent simplicity and flexibility of organisation ’. 

In recent years there has been much clarification of the problem 
of the Evening Institute, resulting mainly from the re-organisation of 
technical education, based now on the technical or further education 
college. (It should be noted, however, and it is mentioned by the 
author, that the prospect for commercial education is by no means so 
certain.) Meanwhile, the Evening Institute is once more in process of 
adaptation to meet a new demand. This, in its present magnitude, con- 
stitutes a new form of educational provision for local education 
authorities, and was commended to them in the Act of 1944. The 
leisure-time interests and activities of adults are now the main concern 
of evening institutes, and it is with these problems of today that the 
final section of Mr Edwards’ book deals. He gives a useful account of 
the experiments which have been undertaken by various authorities 
in the conduct of their institutes and makes some suggestions. Since 
evening institute work within the field of adult education has sprung 
up so rapidly in response to urgent public demand, it is now necessary 
to define its relations with the work of other organisations, responsible 
bodies, community associations and the youth service. Mr Edwards is 
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assured of the value of the special contribution which evening institutes 
make. ‘ The teaching begins from the interests of the student ’ and the 
subjects taught are practical rather than intellectual. ‘ Intellectual pur- 
suits have their standards and they can be high ones ; but the standards 
of the craftsman and the artist are not to be despised. They too have 
the power to release the energies of the timid, to stretch the mind, and 
to discipline the proud’. But he calls attention to the failure of many 
evening institutes to reach the high standards which do prevail in the 
best ones, where not only is the work done very good indeed, but the 
students’ interests are widened and developed. 

The main recommendations made are that the value of training for 
leisure-time activities and in the homecrafts be given full recognition 
within the educational system ; and that the institutes be manned by 
a greater number of full-time teachers, especially full-time principals, 
* people of good academic training, a wide experience of further edu- 
cation and a knowledge of the different techniques appropriate to 
technical education, adult education, community centres and youth 
clubs’. To such principals much freedom of action should be given ; 
and the work should be done in suitably designed premises, whether 
associated with school buildings or not. 

A final point of interest which arises is the recognition within the 
schools of certain subjects as suitable for the curriculum which may be 
viewed with grave doubt when taught in evening institutes and prac- 
tised by adults ; particularly during economy campaigns. Is it possible, 
in the sphere of leisure-time education, to dictinguish between educa- 
tional and recreative pursuits ? Willi a day dawn when dancing, and 
even ballroom dancing, will be generally accepted as a proper medium 
for the education of adults as well as for the training of children ? 

MABEL TYLECOTE 


THE INQUIRING MIND, by Cyril O. Houle (University of Wisconsin 
Press, $1.50.) 

Professor Houle will be known to readers as one of the senior 
American educationists who has made a study of adult education in 
this and other countries. He has never been accused of too simple an 
acceptance of the vocational and communal purposes embodied in the 
American provision. These purposes are subjected by implication in 
this little book to the most searching test of all—an examination of the 
significance of their participation for those who come to classes. 

The author points to the ‘ wealth of studies dealing with participa- 
tion in adult education . . . aiming to discover the characteristics of 
those people who are served by one or more of the established educa- 
tional institutions or associations’. He thinks investigators have 
attached importance to this ‘ because of the prodigious growth of all 
organised forms of adult education’. Professor Houle’s summary of 
their findings is worth quoting : ‘In general, high income groups are 
more likely to take part in educational activities than low income 
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groups. Participation is also positively related to the size of the com- 
munity, the length of residence in it, and number of different kinds 
of educational activity available ... Age is important : the very young 
seldom take part, but there is a sharp upturn in the late twenties, 
a fairly constant level of activity until the age of fifty, and a decline 
afterward. Married people participate more than single people, and 
families with school-age children more than families without them .. . 
But the most universally important factor is schooling. The higher the 
formal education of the adult, the more likely it is that he will take 
part in continuing education .. .’ 

In Britain we are beginning to accumulate sufficient data to make 
comparisons possible. The importance for participation of the formal 
educational background is well established. Divergencies might be : 
(1) the absence of the highest educational-occupational-income group ; 
(2) more single than married people ; (3) a later age of declining 
participation. 

All of this is no more than a mapping of the ground by the methods 
of social enquiry. Houle’s purpose is to go beyond this to an examina- 
tion of the individual, and he justly comments on the perplexing fact 
that hardly anyone has attempted this. He therefore selects twenty- 
two individual participants, subjects them to intensive interviews and 
analyses the material according to the empirical classifications that 
suggest themselves. The results are thoroughly realistic, sympathetic 
and suggestive. 

Houle finds three main subgroups: (1) the goal-oriented, who use 
education as a means of accomplishing clear-cut objectives, (2) the 
activity-oriented, who appear to come for the satisfaction of their 
social needs, (3) the /earning-oriented, who seek knowledge for its own 
sake, and usually do so throughout life. Most British tutors will agree 
that this classification matches their experience, and will not be sur- 
prised by the finding that those who come to class for social purposes 
are people who do almost no reading, while the third group are com- 
pulsive readers. 

Most of Houle’s group thought that other people were critical of 
them for attending classes: ‘They call me the professor or Einstein 
or something like that ’, ‘ They think I’m creepy ’, ‘ They say, “ Aren’t 
you ever going to grow up?”’’ It would be interesting to gather 
parallel comments from British students on this, and on the family 
pressures, which Houle thinks even more important: ‘My wife is 
very helpful. She doesn’t criticise, and I know this is not the case with 
some men . . .” Houle writes ‘I believe that no matter how intensely 
an individual may want to learn, he or she does not usually do so very 
actively if the marriage partner objects’. And families can be an 
inspiration in unexpected ways: ‘Mother has probably been the 
greatest inspiration for me doing all these things—because I just didn’t 
want to be like my mother’. ‘ There are two types of people : people 
who have a sense of mission in the union movement and people who 
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have families ! ’ Houle finds that vocational motives are often paraded 
as a defence against these social pressures by students whose purposes 


are essentially liberal. 


This highly readable little book of 87 pages is based on Houle’s 
lectures as Visiting Professor in the University of Wisconsin- 


Milwaukee. 


RALPH RUDDOCK 


Shorter Notices 


Education in Ayrshire Through 
Seven Centuries, by William Boyd 
(University of London Press, 20/-). 
It is generally recognised that 
secular education in Scotland began 
earlier than in England and 
that primary schools were avail- 
able at the village level before this 
was usual in England. Mr Boyd 
presents impressive documentary 
evidence, in a detailed study of edu- 
cation in a Scottish shire, that this 
was due to a widespread desire for 
literacy interacting with governmen- 
tal direction and enforcement. The 
first Scottish education act is dated 
1494, wherein it is required ‘ That 
all baronis and freehaldaris... put 
their eldest sons and airis to the 
schulis’. The desire for literacy was 
stimulated in all social classes by 
an act in 1579 which ordered that 
every householder must have a bible 
and psalm-book in the vulgar 
language in their homes. The com- 
parable act in England required a 
bible only in the parish church. 
From these beginnings, the sub- 
sequent development of education 
in Ayrshire is described with much 
interesting material about the 
schools, scholars and school-masters 
taken from minutes and log-books. 
The whole is set in the context of 
Scottish h'story and, in the later cen- 
turies, of Scottish industrial growth. 
Useful and in some instances salu- 
tary comparisons are made with 
contemporary conditions in Eng- 
land. The transition of educational 
control from church to state com- 
menced about the same time as in 
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England, that is, in the eighteen- 
thirties, and from then onward the 
divergences between the two sys- 
tems lessened though Scotland’s 
earlier start provided a _ better 
spring-board for modern education 
requirements. An English reviewer 
will, perhaps inevitably, over-stress 
the values of Mr Boyd’s book for a 
comparison between Scottish and 
English educaional history. In cor- 
rection of this it must be stated that 
the book is valuable as a record of 
the efforts of comparatively small 
and not wealthy communities to 
equip their children, girls as well as 
boys, with the rudiments of learning 
and a commendable high propor- 
tion of them with secondary educa- 
tion. The Education Act of 1872, 
which did not provide grants for 
the Burgh Schools, made the pro- 
vision of secondary education rela- 
tively less available at a time when 
population was increasing by the 
growth of mining in the shire and 
introduced a class distinction other- 
wise foreign to Scottish education. 
How, in 1897, ‘ when the committee 
had had time to do some thinking’ 
the system of grants was modified 
is described in the last chapter. 
There is a postscript on contempor- 
ary education in Ayrshire. The book 
contains two sketch maps showing, 
respectively, the distribution of 
parishes and educational provision. 
There is a useful bibliography and 
a list of Education (Scotland) Acts. 
A much needed glossary is provided 
for the Sassanach. 

C. STELLA DAVIES 


WRITERS AND GRITICS 


Chief Editor A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors DAVID DAICHES and C. P. SNOW 


The Writers and Critics series has now established a reputation as 
one of the most valuable and imaginative contributions to literary 
criticism in our time. Each volume deals with one important modern 
writer and gives a first-class introduction to his work. 


1. EZRA POUND G. 5S. Fraser 

2. HENRY JAMES D. W. Jefferson 

3. ROBERT GRAVES j. M. Cohen 

4. WALLACESTEVENS Frank Kermode 
5. IONESCO Richard N. Coe 

6. FAULKNER Michael Millgate 

7. HEMINGWAY Stewart Sanderson 
8. BRECHT Ronald Gray 

9. COLETTE Margaret Davies 
10. D.H.LAWRENCE Anthony Beal 
11. ARTHUR MILLER Dennis Welland 
12, WHITMAN Geoffrey Dutton 


Price 3s 6d each 


OLIVER & BOYD 
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The Bored Electors, by Christopher 
Martin (Darton, Longman & Todd, 
15s. and 21s.). 

Political Ideas in the Modern World 
by D. B. Heater (Harrap, 9s. 6d.). 
Politics and Vision, by Sheldon S. 
Wolin (Allen & Unwin, 36s.). 

I enjoyed reading Christopher 
Martin’s book, The Bored Electors, 
and some of it stays in my mind as 
stimulating and worth further re- 
flection. It is, though, an odd mix- 
ture of academic analysis and tract. 
As such it moves quickly along the 
horizon (the index runs from Kon- 
rad Adenauer to Michael Young), 
occasionally disappearing from 
sight. 

There is an interesting discussion 
of rights and duties with Mr Martin 
urging the use of the terms ‘ privil- 
eges’ and ‘responsibilities’. There 
is a chapter on the value of apathy. 
There are some bloodless triumphs 
over false arguments, set up as tar- 
gets by the author. There is a 
sprinkling of generalisations, some 
of them, like that implied in the 
title, neither verifiable nor illumin- 
ating. The cases and illustrations, on 
the other hand—Suez, for example, 
and the Piccadilly Planning Affair 
—are just the ones a lively-minded 
teacher might use in class. But a 
teacher selects and times according 
to the response of his students ; and 
stops flogging horses which died a 
fortnight ago. Some of Mr Martin’s 
material would be good for a class 
or a short article, but is out of place 
between paper covers at fifteen shil- 
lings a copy. 

The style, too, is relaxed. ‘Good 
Heavens’, Mr Martin exclaims at 
one point ; and ‘that, I think, must 
be said, and said without qualifica- 
tion’. 

Mr Heater’s style is not distin- 
quished, either. It is plain and dull, 
a little pedantic and obstructed with 
signposts (‘It is time now to survey 
in outline ...’). There are no bold 
statements and too few quotations 
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and illustrations. I cannot say I en- 
joyed the reading. But it is a useful 
book, nicely produced at a price 
which should disturb Mr Martin’s 
publishers. 

The title (Political Ideas in the 
Modern World) is accurate : this is 
a book for students of International 
Relations, wanting a background of 
political ideas, linked to the con- 
temporary international conflict. It 
is, in short, about ideas which have 
become ideologies. There are chap- 
ters on Nationalism, Communism, 
Democracy and Religion. As an ex- 
ample of the book’s approach and 
content, the chapter on Communism 
deals with: early communistic 
thought ; the life and work of Marx 
and Engels, and the development of 
Communism in Europe; Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev ; Commun- 
ist expansion, Yugoslavia, China. 
All this occupies 43 pages. Good 
students, clearly, will wish to move 
on quickly to profounder stuff and 
poor students may be defeated by 
the dullness. The book is not the 
answer to the Tutor’s prayer ; but 
it does a modest job competently. 

Professor Wolin (of Berkeley, 
Cal.) has written the biggest book 
(434 pages and a hundred more of 
notes and index) and in some ways 
the best buy. It ranges over political 


philosophy : Plato, the Romans, 
Augustine and the Christians; 
Luther, Calvin, Machiavelli ; 


Hobbes, Locke—the lot. The sweep 
is broad, especially for modern 
times : Malinowsi and Mayo as well 
as Marx; General Motors as well 
as the General Will. It is, moreover, 
a commentary, rather than a des- 
criptive account ; a book, therefore, 
for the tutor or the well-read stu- 
dent only. 

I found it attractive reading, with 
some stimulating insights (Burke, 
for example, compared with 
sociologically oriented managerial- 
ists’), new things to say about dusty 
names (for me at any rate) like 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 
(Common Market—Euratom—ECSC ) 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY, 1950-1960 
The illustrated history of ten years’ progress towards 
unity. 

EURATOM, 1960-61 
An illustrated résumé of the current annual report. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 
A short illustrated history. 
COMMUNITY TOPICS, Nos. 1,2 & 3 


The first three in a new occasional series, dealing with 
topics of current interest. No. 3 is a reading list. 


For these publications, available free of charge, ring or write: 
INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 
23 Chesham Street, London S.W.1 BELgravia 4904-7 


.country and its people. It presents a general 7 which will be 


The Stuart Century : 1603-1714 


S. REED BRETT, M.A. 


As with other subjects the balance of history is largely changing. 
At every level it is becoming more appropriate to study main 
movements rather than purely political history. This book therefore 
is in no sense written as a strictly period history ; it is part of a 
scheme in which eventually it is hoped to publish books (by various 
authors) covering the whole era of British history. 452 pages, maps 
and diagrams. E 18s. net 


Image of Spain 
JAMES CLEUGH 


This book is likely to appeal to those whose interest in Spain has 
already been awakened, and who would like to know more about the 


helpful to the tourist as well as to the student of Spanish. “ Mr. 
Cleugh knows his subject ey. se Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “ It is a fascinating picture, fuli of colour and life . . ."—Sphere. 
256 pages, 68 illustrations, 3 maps. 21s. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Fourier and de Maistre, and the 
relation to traditional philosophy of 
new writing on small groups, or- 
ganisation theory and sociology. 

Professor Wolin does not readily 
accept that ‘ Politics has conflict as 
its raison-d’étre. Some of his coun- 
trymen, perhaps, see virtue in a kind 
of domestic preventive war as good 
for social harmony at home as for 
peace abroad. Professor Wolin in- 
stead pleads in his last paragraph 
for the ‘reassertion of the general 
political dimension’. ‘Citizenship 
provides...an integrative experi- 
ence’, the ‘political art... strives 
for an integrative form of direc- 
tion’; political theory ‘deals with 
what is general and integrative to 
men, a life of common involve- 
ments 

Here is a cue for Mr Martin to 
re-enter with his defence of apathy, 
and for an adult class to set about a 
study’ of Politics as wide ranging as 
these three books. P. J. MADGWICK 


The Challenge of the Common 
Market, by U. Kitzinger (Basil 
Blackwell, 10s. 6d.). 

The Law of International Institu- 
tions in Europe, by A. H. Robert- 
son (Manchester University Press, 
18s.). 

The literature on Britain and 
Europe grows, but much of it is con- 
cerned with particular aspects of our 
relationship with the Six. In The 
Challenge of the Common Market 
we get a good general discussion of 
the problems involved. The treat- 
ment of some of the questions is 
cursory, but the book is a tract for 
the times rather than a detailed 
survey of the subject, and as such 
it is to be commended. 

Much of the early part of the 
book is descriptive but Mr Kit- 
zinger has not shirked speculation 
and analysis. Among the pressing 
questions which surround the sub- 
ject is the question of sovereignty. 
How much do we relinquish in join- 
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ing and how will this affect our in- 
ternal economic development and 
our external relations with the 
Commonwealth ? Close on this 
comes the question, how will our 
social development be affected ? 
Shall we be faced with a flood of 
job-seeking Neopolitans beside 
whom the problems of West Indian 
minorities will be but a_ pale 
shadow? These are the sort of 
questions students ask. In reading 
Mr Kitzinger’s book they will get at 
least partial answers, but as he so 
rightly points out, the Common 
Market is what its members make 
it. Is the Common Market primarily 
an economic or a political concep- 
tion ? Mr Kitzinger argues that per- 
haps it is something larger than 
either. There are aspects of the 
Common Market organisation which 
raise doubts in British breasts, apart 
from the obvious problems of the 
Commonwealth and British agricul- 
ture. The assumption that size of 
market necessarily increases prosper- 
ity through economies of scale and 
cheaper production can be ques- 
tioned. The difficulties of controlling 
large scale private enterprise also 
arise. There is a danger of cartels, 
oligopolies and monopolies, Mr 
Kitzinger has little to say on this, 
referring us only to the Articles in 
the Rome Treaties which forbid any 
agreements between enterprises. 


Autarky or outward looking com- 
munity, agricultural policies, the 
likely pos‘tion of Commonwealth 
preferences, these questions are in- 
telligently examined. Ultimately 
Mr Kitzinger concludes, the case 
for Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market rests on factors other than 
political and economic. This book 
has been published too late for in- 
clusion in the session’s book boxes 
but students could well be encour- 
aged to buy it. 


The Law of International Institu- 
tions in Europe is a more specialist 


+ 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Opganization, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7¢ 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ADULT AND YOUTH EDUCATION 


A quarterly technical journal intended mainly for specialists in adult and youth 
education, containing articles describing important activities in this field and in- 
formation concerning programmes and general lines of policy. 

Annual subscription : 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVISION OF POPULAR READING MATERIALS 


A collection of studies and technical papers. Edited b enrepai Granston mem ~ 
Director, East African Literature Bureau.—1959, 2: 


TELEVISION AND RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 


The Tele-Cluds in France. By Joffre Dumazedier.—1956, 276 p. 21s. 
1958, ew EDUCATION GROUPS AND AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES 3/ 
Pp. - 


“ THE UNESCO COURIER ” 


richly illustrated, read particularly by members of the teach- 
gre Seven = editions: English, French, German, Russian, 
foes sh, Arabic and Japan Annual subscription : 10s. 


Welte far epecimen free copy, post Sree. 


Unesco ) petiontions may be ordered in the United from any bookseller 
r direct from the Unesco National Distributor, H.M. Stationery Office. 


Colonial Research Studies 


A series of scholarly works of considerable interest 

to students of anthropology, sociology, geography, and 
economics. They are often the sole up-to-date source of 
material on the subject covered. Recent issues include : 


No. 30 THE ACHOLI OF UGANDA, by F. K. Girling. 
35s. (post 10d.) 


No. 31 INSECT PESTS OF GRAMINACEOUS CROPS IN EAST 
AFRICA, by I. W. B. Nye. 10s. 61. (post 4d.) 


No. 33 LAND TENURE IN ZANZIBAR, by J. Middleton 
15s. (post 5d.) 


or through any bookseller H Mi S 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


work for those interested in devel- 
opments in international law within 
European institutions. Mr Robert- 
son feels that important legal de- 
velopments are taking place in 
Europe. As yet these have received 
little public attention, and after 
reading this work the reasons why 
become apparent. What is signifi- 
cant to the international lawyer 
seems relatively insignificant to the 
non-legal mind. Charters of Human 
Rights have never found great fav- 
our in this country and the Court 
of Human Rights, as described in 
this work, may become important 
but at the moment cannot be des- 
cribed as one of the most exciting 
of the organs of European co-opera- 
tion. Perhaps Mr Robertson is right 
when he says that the three branches 
of government, the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial are begin- 
ning to take shape in Europe, but it 
is difficult to be as optimistic as the 
author about the role of the Court 
of Human Rights within this frame- 


work. E. M, WILDERSPIN 


Nerves, Brain and Man, by John 
Grayson (Phoenix House, 25s.). 
The nature of man’s mind pre- 
sents a challenge to more than one 
discipline. It is utterly dependent on 
the detailed architecture of the brain 
and is, therefore, a legitimate ob- 
ject of biological interest. Dr J. 
Grayson in Nerves, Brain and Man 
confesses that there is, for him, no 
more exciting study than that of the 
human mind. His objects are first to 
attempt to integrate the physiolo- 
gist’s, anatomist’s and now the 
physicist’s viewpoints on the nervous 
system, and then to discuss the 
bearing this may have on advancing 
understanding of mind. An exacting 
undertaking, particularly when the 
intention is to be comprehensible to 
all who wish to read the book. 
Having made this plunge Dr Gray- 
son seems acutely conscious of 
colleagues looking over his shoulder, 
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for he realises that devices of ex- 
planation must be used which may 
be looked at askance in traditional 
academic exposition, but surely he 
is right — explanation for all de- 
mands its own techniques. He is, for 
instance, particularly concerned to 
point out that he knows when he is 
using teleological language. Indeed if 
his insistence in pointing this out 
makes the reader enquire precisely 
what this means, the reader may 
learn something to his advantage 
about scientific enquiry in general. 

A major problem in writing a 
book such as this is the selection of 
relevant facts and the introduction 
of a minimum of technical terms. 
The complexity of the nervous sys- 
tem means, inevitably, that there 
must be many of both; too few 
would make nonsense of the effort, 
too many would repel the reader. 
Dr Grayson has obviously given 
much thought to this selection, even 
so the going is bound to be tough. 
The story of the nervous system in- 
evitably absorbs most of the chap- 
ters in the book. The reader is 
helped by the author’s easy, friendly 
style and the feeling given that the 
knowledge being passed on is avail- 
able—with effort—to persons with 
good intelligence whatever their 
background. Some might claim that 
the cut to a reasonable understand- 
ing of the nervous system is too 
short. It may be that the book will 
be best used as something approach- 
ing a text for a class studying this 
or an allied topic in biology. 

As to the bearing of all this on 
mind, Dr Grayson leaves us in no 
doubt that we must look to the 
future for real enlightenment, What 
is important is to establish the great 
promise g.ven in the biological ap- 
proach, and in this he succeeds. The 
discussion is very much on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge ; this book gives 
a sound background and a stimu- 
lating appraisal of the present posi- 
tion. D. VANSTONE 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


IN HIS INAUGURAL LECTURE* at Sheffield last May, Professor Boris Ford 
criticised the present standards of the general educational press, and 
pointed out, that there were not nearly as many educational journals now 
as there were in the last century. However that may be, we put it on record 
that the Institute’s library houses runs of some 102 different periodicals ; 
this is a subject to be dealt with more fully in Library Notes, but readers 
might like to be reminded of three that are new : Contrast, a television 
quarterly from the British Film Institute ; Recorded Sound, also a quarterly, 
(replacing its former bulletin) from the British Institute of Recorded Sound ; 
and the Australian Journal of Adult Education, twice yearly from the 
Australian Association of Adult Education, which was mentioned in ‘Com- 


mentary ’ in September. 


LIBRARIES 

It is now forty-five years since 
Dr Albert Mansbridge founded the 
Central Library for Students, known 
from 1930 as the National Central 
Library. Their Annual Report 1960- 
61 shows a formidable increase in 
the volume of work : an expansion 
of the lending service ; some half 
million entries inserted into the 
Union Catalogue ; and an increased 
book stock, 1,403 volumes being 
added to the Adult Class Depart- 
ment alone. 

Part of the NCL’s work is to 
supply books to university extra- 
mural libraries. There are sixteen of 
these in England and Wales, and 
their aims, organisation and 
methods are admirably summarised 
by E. P. Pritchard, Extra-Mural 
Librarian at the University of Bir- 
mingham, in a Library Association 
Pamphlet entitled University Extra- 
Mural Libraries. This can be ob- 
tained from the Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, Lon- 
don W.C.1.; it costs 5s. (3s. 6d. to 
the Association’s members). 

Libraries, of course, can provide 
accommodation as well as books for 
adult classes. A recent Survey of 
Libraries carried out by the Educa- 
tion Division of the Canadian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics set 
out some interesting figures for 
Canada. ‘Instructional classes and 


groups for adults were reported by 
twenty-two urban libraries, four 
regional and co-operative libraries 
and one provincial library service. 
All told, 132 courses were given, 
with 5,281 enrolments... . talks, 
meetings, exhibits, performances, 
etc., totalling 3,248 were reported 
by sixty-four public libraries, with 
total attendance of 224,629’. The 
survey costs 75 cents and can be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Public Printing and _ Stationery, 
Hull, P.Q. 
ARTS CENTRES 

Arts centres are now as necessary 
as libraries. At any rate, this is the 
view of Robert W. Cobbing, who 
has compiled and edited a booklet 
called Setting up an Arts Centre for 
the London Council of Social Ser- 
vice (ls. 6d., from LCSS, 4 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1). The case for 
arts centres is cogently expressed, 
and the approach is eminently prac- 
tical (instance, sections on how to 
start, organisation and management, 
how to raise money). Mr Cobbing’s 
booklet was discussed at a confer- 
ence of local authorities and local 
arts councils held last July at Dag- 
enham. The theme was Standards in 
the Arts; the other main speakers 
John Davison, Adrian Heath and 
Stephen Joseph. A duplicated re- 
port is available from the LCSS. 

This subject is discussed in 


* Towards a Scrutiny of Education ; text from the Registrar, the University, 


Sheffield, 10. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


THE STANDING 
CONFERENCE ON 
TELEVISION VIEWING 


—is interested to hear of the 
experience of those having 
used television with adult 
groups and classes and can 
advise and help those wishing 
to use television in this way. 


Write or telephone : 
The Executive Assistant, 
35 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.1. LANgham 3155, Ext. 7. 


INSURANCES 


YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 


WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A.D.1717 


HEAD OFFICE : 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. No. Temple Bar 1717 


Prague as well as at Dagenham 
or was in August of last year, wh 
the Czechoslovak Unesco Comm 
sion held an international semin 
On the Task of Club Institutions 
Adult Education. ‘ Club institutions 
in this context seems to mean vei 
much the same as ‘arts centres" 
thirty-one participants from a num 
ber of countries compared exp 
ences and aims. Proceedings and 
commendations of the Seminar ar 
now available in duplicated form. 

Arts centres may be topical, b 
they already have their historians 
This year marks the twenty-first 
niversary of the Avoncroft 
Society and W. H. Leighton has 
corded its story. The account is i 
lustrated, and costs 2s. 6d. (fron 
Avoncroft College, Stoke Pric 
Bromsgrove, Worcs.). 

WRITTEN WORK 

Books by tutors usually figure i 
the Bulletin section, but two recem 
pamphlets seem more appropria' 
to this column. K. A. Macmahe 
Staff Tutor in Local History at t! 
University of Hull, has edite 
with an introduction and notes, Acf 
of Parliament and _ Proclamatioi 
relating to the East Riding of Yc 
shire and Kingston-upon-Hull 152! 
1800 (4s. 6d. from the Departme 
of Adult Education, 195 Cottir 
ham Road, Hull). It should be of i 
terest to local history groups i 
other parts of the country, if on 
as a model of the kind of wo 
which can be done. 

And, for a model to other p 
of the world, John Brown, former 
warden of the Percival Guildhov 
at Rugby and now Resident Tut¢ 
in the Leeward Islands, has colle 
ted and edited an anthology 
‘writings, past and present, abc 
the Leeward Islands’. No price 
given, but it is published by the D 
partment of Extra-Mural Studi 
University College of the We 
Indies, and it is called Leewards. 

JOY 


: CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
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